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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


AMELIA E. BARR’S Autobiography 
All The Days of My Life 


** The red leaves of a human heart ’’ 















Dr. Henry Van Dyke says in a letter to Mrs. Barr: ‘*Your book is full of human nature. It 1 
your own story as a woman who has earned her living and her place in the world by faitht 
and by good work. Your patience, your bravery, your wonderful industry shine 
beauty. You are not afraid to speak frankly of those spiritual experiences which are t 
factors of life. Your victory as a woman, your success as a writer, have been won through fait 











Ready July 11 ° 
JOHN BACH McMASTER’S The F lowery Republic 


final volume of 






BY 
A History of the People of FREDERICK McCORMICK 


the United States 












The famous war correspondent tells the entir 
Volume VIII will complete is numente is- : j = 
ee [ will complete this monumental his story of the Chinese revolution as see ror 
tory of the people from the Revolution to the Civil 7. a 
War. It is essentially a history of the people. As “ the inside. Aside from it historica ie, 
each volume was published ‘it immediately became this volume is an exceptionally interest } 
a recognized classic of American history. Professor 
’ , : | +. vir ’ arcs ‘ > aver right + 
McMaster’s 38 years of preparation has resulted in entertaining account of the expert 
the production of a masterpiece. special writer. Illustrated. $2.50 net. P 
$2.50 net per volume. $20.00 net per set. paid, $2.70 












Two Good Books on the Suffrage Question “Mr. Thurston has come very near to writing a 
masterpiece like ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ ’ 


By W. L. GEORGE . 
Ww aT The Open Window 
oman an omorrow An exquisite love fantasy by 


The burning question of Feminism is brilliantly 
discussed by Mr. George, a man who understands E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
women and who knows what they want. Illustrated, $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.47 


$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
By EDWARD S. MARTIN An historic revelation 
The Unrest of Women The Southerner 


A tremendous romance of Abraham Lincoln and 














The “other ref of = — _—- ge the Civil War. An epoch-making novel. 
their various desires and disclosing the cause anc 
cure of the present disturbance as the author sees By THOMAS DIXON 
them. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. Illustrated, $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 
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WOOL-GROWING AND 
THE TARIFF 


By CHESTER W. WRIGHT, Ph.D. 


‘a a] ** j i / D y in 
j , 
. . net 
rhe hist f olerowing In 
tl Ut d ites fror Olonial 
times ft 190 rhe plume a 
contribution of the fir lnportance 
to the economic history of the 
United States, and to the under 
standing of the tariff situation 
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NOW READY 


PICARD’S LA PETITE VILLE 


Edited by JOHN C. DAWSON, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in 
Howard Ccllege, Birmingham, 
Alabama 

comedies, and 
with English 
ext that of the origiral 

1801. primarily a 

on life in small town, and 
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it will 
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The PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


Ry Frederick Chamberlin 
The most up-to-dat ind partial 
} ount of the \ I n occupation 
1 develop: nt of th Philippines 
‘ ied 
W | 16 adea f lluaty ione on4 aaea, 
12 cloth. $1.50 net by mail $1.62 
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THE DRIFT 
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Educational 
The MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL. 





at North Hatley, Que., now in its sixth year, of- 
fers a delightful opportunity to study German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Greek, Latin, 


Methematics, Elementary Law, Magazine Writing, 
Public Speaking, and Piano Playing, under compe- 
tent instructors, by a beautiful lake, just north of 
Vermont. The PREPARATORY DEP’T has 


been most successful in preparing boys and girls for 


school and college entrance examinations. For 1) 
lustrate! booklet, address DR. C. U. CLARK, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 





—A fe oung ladt (18 
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ily can acquire French pleasantly at Uinetitut 
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Write for illustrated prospectus and refer 
ences to M. Chevaldin (Prof. Agré. de l'Univé.), 
23, Rue Bouquet, Rouen, France. 





The WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
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perience in bringing together good 
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GREAT ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


ART By Auguste Rodin 


THE 






(Translated from the French of Paul Gsell by 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden.) With over 100 Illustrations 
in photogravure and half-tone. Buckram, $7.50 
net three-quarter levant, $15.00 net: carriage 
uiditional A book which takes its place at once 
as the most Important art book in years. It 
covers practically the whole range of art, and 

memorable analyses of the works f 


abounds in 
the masters of painting and sculpture, 
modern Send for deacriptive circular. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers. 


ancient and 


Boston 





First Folio Edition. Edited by Char- 
lotte Porter. 40 vols) Cloth, 75c. per 


$1.00 per vol. 
“By all ode ds the best edition now 
accessible.”"—[The Living Age. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 


vol.;: leather, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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It is not necessary for the Nation to 
thinks Wilson 


should have vetoed the Sundry Civil 


say that it President 
bill, with its vicious “rider.” All gener- 
al legislation tacked upon an appropria- 
tion bill is bad in theory and in effect. 
So cleariy was this recognized by the 
framers of the New York Constitution 
that they positively forbade “riders” of 
any kind on appropriation bills. If the 
law is to be changed, let it be done di- 
rectly and openly, not by trick or covert 
methods. And the particular rider on 
the Sundry Civil bill was peculiarly of 
fensive and dangerous, since, in addi- 
tion to furtively meddling with the 
Anti-Trust act, it sought to exempt two 
classes of citizens from the equal oper- 
ation of the laws. Mr. Wilson himself 
frankly declares that this is “unjustifia- 
ble in character and principle.” He adds 
that if he could veto this item of the 
bill by itself he would. In our opinion, 
he should have used his veto in the only 
way open to him, sent the whole bill 
back to Congress as Taft did, and raised 
the issue sharply before the whole coun- 
try whether legislation ef this kind is 
to be tolerated under a government that 
professes to know no favored classes 
Not having chosen to do this, he has at 
least sought to make his position clear 
before the country. Besides condemning 
the rider, he declares that it will not 
prevent the Department of Justice from 
prosecuting violations of the law “by 
whomsoever committed.” It has funds 
other than the sum earmarked in the 
Sundry Civil bill, by the use of which it 


can “enforce the law”; and the Presi- 
dent says that he can “assure the coun 


try” that it will be enforced. 


In order to remove misconceptions, 
Chairman Glass has given out a sum 
mary of the provisions of the Banking 
and Currency bill. The measure will 
have three main purposes 


a means for rediscounting commercial 


paper of specified types; provision of a 


basis for elastic note issues 


The 


provision of ‘ision may originate in the 


foreign banking business 


' for doing 
This, in itself, is a clear, wise, and sim- 
ple undertaking; and so far as regards 
the machinery for rediscount and for 


doing a foreign banking business, the 


provisions as outlined are effective 
Whether elastic note issues in any prop- 
er sense would be provided, is another 
question. Mr. Glass explains 

I I nati al bart ) } 
tir 3 ' uc , ; 
and, i lditi Fede! rreasury 
no ithorized i to a 
ul t lin 
The difficulty with our sent banknot 
currency has all along been the fact that 


it would not expand and contract in r 


sponse to the needs of trad But just 
how would “elasticity” in any proper 
sense be procured by leaving the $755,- 
000,000 outstanding banknotes « xactly in 


their present status, while throwing into 


circulation new notes in an amount 


from $1,000,000 to $500,000,000 
Unless our present volume of banknote 
is hopelessly inadequate, this 
would necessarily be a measure of poten 
tial inflation; and it would be so, even if 
it were absolutely safeguarded by its 
collateral and its gold reserve, and were 
taxed with a view to insuring its early 


redemption. 


It is reassuring to learn, from Chair- 
man Glass’s statement, that these new 
notes are to be neither legal tender nor 
available for bank reserves. But the 
amount of tax or “interest charge” to 
be imposed on such additional currency 
is left discretionary with the national 
board—a highly questionable provision 
The functions and powers proposed for 
the central Federal Reserve Board ap- 
pear to be precisely what they were in 
the earlier draft of the bill. They in- 
lude the mandatory power of fixing the 
weekly “bank rate” for the district in 
stitutions Let it be observed that the 
proposal is not even that a change in 
the district bank rate, up or down, when 
voted by the district board, must be rati- 
The de- 


national 


fied by the Federal committe: 


board, and would be absolutely final. 


This, and the further provision that the 


properly Uational board may not only “permit 
: * 


safeguarded, and provision of machinery °n¢ district central bank to rediscount 








Nation 


for another in a different district, but 
may “require” it to do so, pli 
powers in the 


ordinary 


Washington commission. That the pri: 


ciple underlying the expedient of a dis 

trict institution, organized to supervis 

and rediscount for each section « 

country, would be largely impaired 

this extreme mcentration of plenar 

power at Washington, is o1 ymne of t 

possible objections. All of t 

to which we have referré 

mit of easy improvement or a ndn t 
On its face, the te 


tion sent to President Wi 


trict Attorn McNab f San Fran 
seemed to a a ' 
situation rl} explanation n W 
ington p tl 

but si it I i 
Doubtless Secretal | 

as he say tuated | i to pro 
mote the efficient working of his Db 
partment when he asked the Attorne; 
General to postpone the trial of Cam 
netti until autumn » that his fat! 
the recently appointed Commission 
General of Immigration, might ha 


time, before going to California to help 
in the son's defen 
acquainted with his new duties to 
able to combine an inspection of t 
Pacific Coast immigration stations with 
that parental concern But even if ft 
is, as Secretary Wilson says, “nothing 
unusual to grant a postponement 
trial where an immediate trial would 
seriously inconvenience either party 
surely this practice is itself a source of 
one of the most serious abus under 
which our system of criminal justi 
has so notoriously suffered. No grown 
man belonging to the poorer and less in 
fluential classes of society could dream 
of getting a four months’ postponement 
of his trial on the plea that he could not 
get his father to help him with the cas 
any sooner. This younger Caminetti is 
not a boy, but a married man. He 
accused of an outrageous crime; he has 
the good fortune of being able to com 
mand all the legal talent that money can 
procure; under a law that is no respect 
er of persons, it Is difficult to see any 
justification for treating him otherwise 


than as any man under the same accu 





This the 


matter which the President 


sation would be treated. is 


view of the 
eems to take. His open letter 
\trorney-General, while commend- 
of 


the 


MecReynolds’s conduct the 


Department demands that trial 


yrosecuted immediately and un- 


fl hi 
rl otto of the sugar-growers at 
Washington seems to have been: “Mil- 


for defence and what's a cent or 


two more of tribute per pound for the 
mnsu Here's a feeble industry 
battling for its ‘ender young life and 
pouring out money like water in the 
proces Pleasant is the lot of a sugar 
nt at Washington. The salary is gen- 
erous and expense accounts call for no 
Oral accounting has been the 
| thing in the beet-sugar circles. 
“If an auditing board, as you intimate, 
to check you up, some skill will be 
! sary in extending account items.” 
There was plenty of money for enter- 
taining and favorably impressing sus- 
itible Congressional committees, plen- 
ty for supplying the country newspapers 
ith patent insides, plenty for the pro- 
p d acquisition of a big Chicago news 
paper, body and soul, especially the 
) r s nothing remarkably new 
ibout the revelations at Washington. It 
is anotl picture of protection squat- 
t at ally over her tender brood 
t ul wturer of the generous hand, 
t endible or weak legislator, the lob 
ist various manifestations as 
tionl whisperer, convivialist, and 
of patent insides If only 
t ney and the energy thus expend 
n devoted to the fostering ofl 
{ , lustry in the caneficlds ot 
| ina r tl beetfields of Michigan, 
netend « nt corridors of Congress, 
! ! easier their present state of 
I | id bb 
Panama Exposition at San Fran 
0 a new fashion in colors, 
ding to Scribner's Magazine The 
Chicago fair wa a white city rhe 
in Wran © fal vill be all aglow 
t! j color Mr. Jules Guérin, who 
has charge of this department, has said 
“When I went to California to study the 


proble m of color, | saw the vibrant tints 


of the native wild flowers, the soft 
browns of the surrounding hills, the 
gold of tl yrangeries, the blue of the 
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The Na 


tion 


'sea; and I determined that, just as a! 


musician builds his symphony around a 
motif or chord, so must I strike a chord 
of color and build my symphony on this. 
The one point upon which I have insist- 
ed is that there shall be no white (save, 
perhaps, a man Visitor's shirt front or 
frock). The pil- 
walls, 


a woman's summer 


lars, statues, fountains, masts, 


and flagpoles that are to contrast with 
decorations, are to be of 
rich 


have even personally superintended the 


the tinted 


ivory-yellow, and soft in tone. I 
dyeing of the bunting for flags and dra- 
of the exhibition 


buildings will present a pattern of red 


peries.” The rooms 


tiles, golden domes, and copper-green 


minarets. The roof : >lors will be rein- 
forced by the rich coloring of interven- 
ing courts that will be filled with green- 
ery and gorgeous masses of bloom. Their 
Mr. 


says he, 


color scheme also will be under 


“Tmagine,” 


soft, 


Guérin’s control. 


Persian rug of melt- 


brilliant splashes here 


“a gigantic 


ing tones, with 


and there, spread down for a mile or 


get some idea of 
what the Panama-Pacific Exposition will 
look like the dis- 


say, Heights 


more, and you may 


viewed from 


the 


when 
of 


across the Golden Gate.” 


tance, Sausalito 





The inquiry into the Stamford disas- 


ter has again brought to the front the 
question of the relation between labor- 
unions and that degree of discipline 
which is essential to safety in railway 
travel. The appeal made by Mr. Bardo, 
general manager of the New Haven 
system, before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, based on the 
difficulties under which the manage 
ment has labored, cannot be accepted 
as completely sound, but it has in it 
some elements that deserve considera- 
tion When Mr. Bardo says that the 
efforts -of the management to bring 
about a high state of discipline have 
been frustrated by the demoralization in 
the force caused by the steady fire of 


criticism to which the company has so 


been 


long subjected, the answer is ob- 


vious. Certainly, if the demoralization 


and other dangerous conditions had 


not been already in existence, as 


shown by, repeated accidents, the crit- 


ichtas wohld not have béen made. As 
for dictation by the unions, it was the 
business of the company to draw the 


line, in vielding to such dictation, at the 


hither side of the point where human 
life is endangered. This may not be 
the easiest ching in the world, but it can 
by a 
enough to be «qual to its responsibili- 
ties. Nevertx less, the whole matter is 
one of the fectors that seriously affect 
the question of safety, and it ought to 
be thoroughly looked into by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


be done management strong 


After the Harvard-Yale race the talk 
was of rival strokes. After the Pough- 
keepsie regatta the talk was still more 
than ever of rival coaches. The men 
who rowed in the boats on the Thames 
and the Hudson come in for comment 
only as to the degree of success with 
mechanically applied the 
ceach’s Since 1900 Cornell has 
won the Poughkeepsie race ten times, 
confessedly because of Courtney. When 
Cornell fails to win, Syracuse leads, pre- 
sumably because of Ten Eyck. Possi- 
bly, it is the mere monotony of Cornell 
victories against which a non-Cornellian 
rebels, but one sometimes wonders what 
a boat race would be in which the men 
were not buried beneath the technique. 
As a mere novelty, the experiment of a 


they 
ideas. 


which 


race between coachless crews, trained 


under an elected captain who himself 
sits in the boat, would be of interest. 
This might be applying I. W. W. princi- 
ples to the highly organized game of 
rowing, but, like the I. W. W., it would 
be exciting. 


“Prof. James Geddes, of Boston Uni- 
versity, red, at the ninth annual meet- 
the New England Modern Lan- 
entitled 


Lan- 


ing of 


guage Association, a paper 


Instruction in Modern 


No, dear reader, in spite of 


‘Oral 
guages.’ ” 
a certain want of coherence in the pre- 
ceding sentence, which makes you pause 


at this point and read again and won- 


der, neither the author nor the composi- 
tor has sinned. We are quoting from 
the latest number of the Simplified 


Spelling Bulletin, and there is no inten- 
tion to convey the meaning that Profes- 
sor Geddes is something more than 
blond, or that he is a member of a red 
invading army as opposed to a blue de- 
fending army. The idea is that he, as 
most of us would say, “read” a paper at 
the meeting of the Language Associa- 
tion. When the preterite “read” becomes 


| “red,” the question arises how much ver- 
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bal complexity will ensue from simpli- | not step on shore at Southampton or 
fied spelling which adds to our already| Hamburg. The highest discipline and 
generous stock of words spelled alike, | order are to be found right on board. 
but diverse in meaning. When “blue” | Seasickness in the future seems destined 
and “blew” have been simplified into| to be confined to the top of the Singer 
“blu,” a sentence like “Men with faces| Tower and the Ferris wheel at Coney 
pinched from the cold blu, violently, Island. 
upon their fingers,” will cause trouble. 
It is odd that philology, already on the Ex-Secretary Root’s words, at the ban- 
defensive, should go out of its way to! 4 in tnis city to Dr. Muller, of Brasil, 
make itself ridiculous. 
“ on the duty of international courtesy, 





deserve the widest application; but 


It is a strange and a painful thing to 


read that in any city of the United . seal 
their being inspired by an embassy from 
States a school board should refuse to 
. one of the most polite of nations and 
appoint a woman as teacher in the pub- 


there was somewhat especially fitting in 


lic schools on the express ground of her races. Americans do not often reflect 


being a member of the Catholic Church. | "P°® the Anglo-Saxon bluntness and the 


This is what was done, however, a few Western brusqueness that too frequently 


days ago, in Charlotte, N. C., when two characterize their attitude towards oth- 


young women who had been teaching in | ©? Peoples. Still less often do they see 


; énything practically valuable i » con- 
the schools were, in the face of an extra- | ®®Ything practically valuable in the con 


ordinary public protest against the pro- nection which other countries maintain 


ceeding, refused reélection by the board, | °®tween public and private courtesy. Yet 
the vote standing ten to five. The Char- 


lotte Observer states that both “were 


no better examples exist than Brazil or 


Argentina, where ideals of good man- 


rated among the most efficient in the ®°TS have been preserved in rare de- 
service of the city,” and it seems en- gree. As Mr. Root saic, » assumption 


tirely clear that the action of the school | PY the people of more and more direct 


board was based solely on the ground powers in government throws upon 


Py s e >] zh re ha > sibility - g 
of the religious convictions of the two their shoulders the responsibility for a 


teachers. The demonstration of right) "©¥ & nerosity of attitude towards other 
feeling at the public meetings, attended | ®@tions. And public courtesy can gain 


by Protestant ministers as well as law- much more than immunity from inter- 
yers and business men, must be set down "tional friction, or even advantages in 


commerce. Another distinguished Bra- 


to the credit of Charlotte; but the peo- 


zilian, Senhor Aranha, Minister to 


ple of that city should not rest content 
France, is author of a novel dealing 
with the 


World forces, which Guglielmo Ferrero 


until they have brought about a re- 


: niaw ‘ le 
versal of the official act of intolerance. interplay of Old and New 


E calls the greatest American book. One 
About the only things lacking to per- 
: of its theses contrasts the European 
fect existence on board the latest ocean ‘ 
, ; si : currents from which South America de- 
liners is a Futurist exhibition of paint- 
rives “its unchangeable sensibility, the 
ings and a Mayoraity campaign; and 7 
: troubled source of poetry and religion, 
even these ms» come in time. Every- ; as i aye ; 
and all its chief social imp. ses, with 
thing else the Imperator apparently has ‘ é ; 
‘ the tiny trickle of North American influ- 
—palm room, swimming tank, roof gar- “* 
; ence in practical and business affairs; 
den, cabaret, tennis court, and fair op- ; 
Re and one of its implied conclusions is 
There are always : ; 
ithe immense predominance—despite the 
enough song-artists of good class cross-| ; 
growth of American trade and capital 


portunities for golf. 


ing the ocean to supply the passengers é ; 

of European leadership. This is not as 
with grand opera free of charge. Wire- aout the. 
less has brought the Stock Exchange 
into every corner of the Atlantic. The 
Utopia for which mankind has been M. Poincaré’s visit to London comes 
seeking so long may literally turn out to! so soon after George V’s journey to Ber- 
be a Utopia in the sense of being found | lin that the temptation is natura! to in- 
on board a ship which is permanently | terpret the second event as a deliberate 
nowhere. The scientific engineer and _/ly planned offset to the first. If the talk 


the expert in municipal efficiency need of increasing friendliness between Great 





, Britain and the German Empire has 


been made to mean a loosening of the 
cntente cordiale, here is the reply. Ac- 
tually, it is only absurd to peer into the 
inner significance of every move by the 
rulers of the allied, friendly, or hostile: 
nations of Europe. Even royalty makes 
gestures at times which have no par- 
ticular significance. The French Presi- 
dent's journey is therefore neither a re 
ply nor a threat, though it is undoubt- 
edly intended as an affirmation of Anslo- 
French friendship, which is now enter- 
ing on its second decade. Of the change 
which has come about during the fifteen 
years since Fashoda we need no better 
index than that Rudyard Kipling should 
be writing to-day of Great Britain and 
France 
Wheeling girth to girth 
In the linked and steadfast guard set for 
peace on earth 

We are far from the time when the crew 
of the Clampherdown stood out to sea, 


On a cruiser won from an ancient foe, 
As it was in the days of long ago, 


And as it still shali be! 


It requires a little effort to recall that 
only «a few years ago one of the most 
conspicuous and persistent items in the 
news was the tale of extraordinary in- 
crease of pauperism and of unemploy- 
ment in England. This lasted for per- 
haps two or three years; and not only 
was the impression as to the actual ex- 
tent of the phenomena grossly beyond 
the truth, but nearly everybody seemed 
to take it for granted that here was an 
appalling new difficuity of a deep-seated 
and permanent character. Among the 
men who kept their head, we remember, 
was John Burns, a circumstance of great 
importance, since he is president of the 
Local Government Board. Well, the sta- 
tistical statements on both pauperism 
and unemployment have now, for two or 
three years, been steadily quite the re 
verse of all that we were hearing at the 
time referred to. In pauperism the lat- 
est returns for England and Wales show 
a total (indoors and out-of-doors) of 
17.4 per 1,000 inhabitants, for the month 
of April, as compared with 18.9 for the 
corresponding month of last year; while 
in the same month unemployment 
among trade-union members was down 
to 1.7 per cent., which is the best for 
any month on record, the lowest hither- 
to recorded having been 1.8 per cent., in 


November, 1912. 


DIPLOMATS. 
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' one of the important European capitals 
There is, of course, the serious danger 
that Congress may take advantage of 
its nig- 
Any old hole is good 


this very situation to justify 


gardly behavior. 


enough for the intellectual chap. Plain 
living and high thinking, you know. 
But for the moment it must be count- 
ed as a relief that we can send men 
abroad who need not blush for the eco- 
nomic straits to which the richest coun- 
try on earth subjects its foreign repre 


ntatives. 


One serious objection™o the appoint- 

it of men of the kind Mr. Wilson has 

ted must not be overlooked. The, 

nt an improvement over the old 

They do not represent an im- 

over the system of diplo- 

i resentation that we ought to 
We refer to the placing of the 

i servi on a_ professional 

isis. A veginning in that direction has 

f ide It ould be a pity if it 
hould remain only a beginning. We 
hav poken befor this of the ad 
vantages which the assurance of per- 
manency in the service would hold out 
to men of high ability and training. We 
have such men now in the persons of 
Edwin W. Morgan, our Ambassador to 
Brazil; W. W. Rockwell at Constantino- 
ple, John B. Jackson at Bucharest, and 
an entire group of Latin-American 
Ministers, Hitt in Nicaragua, White in 
Honduras, Einstein in Costa Rica, Hei- 
neke in Salvadoz, and Dodge in Pan- 
ama. If diplomacy is to be made a ca- 
reer, it is plain that the men who look 


forward towards rising in rank with 


time have a highly formidable competi- 
tion to face, whether it be competition 
from the money bags or from the writ- 
ers and college professors. Adequate 
though we find President Wilson’s ap- 
pointments so far, we doubt whether 


any amount of literary or academic pres- 


tige—except in special cases—could out- 

eigh the claims of special training and 
experience 

But here again it is an actual condi 
tion that confronts Mr Wilson. Our 
diplomatic system cannot be made over 
in a day. We take it that men in the 
service wl. have expressed the wish to 
remain and who have done their work 
well are not In danger of being summar- 
ily displaced. The question is whether 
there are enough such men at present 
to fill out the lists. As for the highest 


| posts in the service, there will always 





be occasions when the professional is 
passed over for the amateur. Even Great 
Britain did so in the case of Mr. Bryce. 


MISSOURI'S QUEER INSURANCE DO- 
INGS. 

Missouri is not, just at this moment, 
particularly happy over the results of 
her legislative wisdom in the matter of 
The 


companies of the world refuse to con- 


fire insurance. leading insurance 


tinue doing business in that State, ow- 
ing to the unreasonable character of re- 
it 


cently enacted legislation, and is 


found impossible to provide for renew- 
mer- 


als of expiring policies. Hence 


.chants are experiencing great difficulty 


in obtaining credit, the security furnish- 


ed by their possession of merchandise 


and other property being impaired for 


want of insurance facilities; and large 


Eastern lenders of money are declining 


to invest in Missouri mortgages for 


the same reason. The St. Louis Repub- 
lic, to the recent big fire at 
Springfield, Mo., points to the difficulty 
that 
town in their endeavor to resume busi- 


or 
t=) 


referrin 
confronts the merchants of that 


ress, declares that “the State owes it to 
these Springfield merchants and prop- 
erty owners to put an end summarily to 
’ and calls 


an intolerable state of things, 
on the State officials for “action which 
shall make possible once more in Mis- 
souri that protection to homes, factor- 
ies, stocks of goods, and other inflamma- 
ble property without which credit is 
dried up and modern business activities 
impossible.” 

If, in undergoing these troubles, the 
State of Missouri could cherish the con- 
sciousness that it was suffering for 
faithfully upholding some high princt- 
ple, this might be ample compensation 
for any loss her people should sustain. 
But an examination of the case compels 
one to the conclusion that her position 
‘s hardly more respectable than that of 
the famous gentleman in Sam Weller’s 
story who blew out his brains to dem- 
onstrate the great principle that “crum- 
pets is wholesome.” The Missouri politi- 
clans, or, for aught we know, the Mis- 
souri business men, seem to have got it 
firmly fixed in their heads some time 
ago that the insurance companies must 
be forced to submit to very severe legis- 
lation. Just what that should be, they 
did not seem to think made much dif- 
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ference; only it must be something very 


stringent. The insurance companies had, 


up to 1911, been subject, like any other 


corporations or individuals, to the 


in that 


State’s general Anti-Trust law; 
year an act was passed which took them 


out of the operation or this law, and re- 


quired the companies to file rates with 


the Superintendent of Insuran his 


approvai of them as just and reasonable 


being necessary; in other words, State 
regulation of rates was substituted for 
competition. In the present year that 


policy was reversed, and the companies 


were again put under the operation of 
an Anti-Trust law; not, however, the 
special 


Of 


general Anti-Trust but a 


lat 
law, 


cne relating expressly to insurance. 





this, the crowning feature was the fol- 
lowing section: 

In any proceeding against or prosecution 
of n} Iran mpany under the pro- 
visions of t ticl t shall |} prima 
facie r i ipal is a 
member zre ‘ 

f ra n, or under nding to control, ef- 
fect, « fix the pr premium to be paid 
for ir ring pr! rty gainst loss or dam- 
age by fi lightning storm, if it be 
shown that such ) ny or any agent or 
representati thereof riting i Irance 
has used insura rat r ma use 
of or onsulted ny ratebook, paper, or 
card containing an insurance rat pre- 
pared, published, kept, or furnished by any 
person, association, or persons or bureau 
employed by, representing or acting on be 
half of, n other nsuran compan or 
association in and about the mal! z and 
publishing of insurance rates for use in 
any portion of this State. 

The companies had been content to do 


the Anti-Trust law, or 
the 
this 


business under 


to do business under State-regula- 


tion plan; but at preposterous 


enactment they balked. They took coun- 
promptly concluded 


sel together, and 


that they would cease to write insur 
ance in Missouri so long as they were 
placed under the operation of a statute 
which flew in the face of the most ele 
mentary facts of any business, and par- 
ticularly of the insurance business. And 
now the State of Missouri has for sorhe 
time been engaged in the extraordinary 
task of trying to compel the companies 
to against their 
The 


the 


in business 


continue 


will, by force of legal proceedings. 


legal points that have come up in 


suit are highly interesting, but the in 


terest of the purely legal side of the « 


matter is, for the layman, altogether : 


overshadowed by what can hardly fail |! 


to strike him as the plain horse-sense of |t 


the matter. The argument turns, in the’ i 


#£ 
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main, on ‘two ings—the 


quest 


vhether, in point of fact, the provision 


above quoted from the law is out- 
rageous and oppressive; and t ques 
tion whether, in any case, t compa 


nies have a right to decide for t 
selves whether they shall continue to do 
business in Missouri or not 


D he second point Ss mo narrowly 
egal than the first, t igh the obvious 
elements « the nat of all isin« 
seel ilmost conclus a to the ab 

irdity of compellir n t rry 
on a business he has n lesire to con- 
tinue; but there is t furthe stion 
of the lawfulne ofa n ed decision 
to give up business, and this does give 
room for reasonable dispute The first 
point, however, is of an interest far 


wider than this matter between Missouri 


and the companies. The preposterous 


f the ban placed upon the slight 


st approacb to any mental ntact b 
tween ompetitor and another may, 
ndeed ll serve as t ab- 
5 of that view t] She n 
Anti-Trust act for which some Spartan 
statesmen ha clamored: the view that 
it was be interpreted solutely, and 
th no reference to what S emeée 
Court has denominated the rule of 
reason.” As is stated in t rie? for the 


companies, “this law 


pro it 


ance companies what is not prohibited 
in any other kind of busin and what 
is essential to intelligent competition 
knowledge obtained by fair means t} 
terms on which their competitors are 
doing business.” If some lk | satirist 
had wished to draw up a lesque 
statute to show what wast logical 
consequence of the fanatical view of the 
Sherman act, he could hardly have dons 
better than to produce t Missouri 
enactment; and the fact that 1 Legis- 
lature of a great State « ld put it on 
statute books in sober earnest is 
proof of th fearful ; onderful 
igs O ich our lawn g is capa 
ENSITIVENES 1BO CORRUP 
TION. 

In the charges against i Min 
sters, now threshing out t House 
yf Commons, there is mu ore than 
1 party matter. An attempt indeed 
een made to get party capital out of 
he affair. Political human nature be 
ng what it js, the Cons..vatives were 


ion 


rtain to use the scanda 
t and a good d 
I 1 all the rumors and 1 
and public agit n, t 
Olesome sent { 
= ell of cor1 pti 
the garn ts 
nt Nos 
" gt 
ted It 
an ‘ to t 
nd \! 
’ | { y 
vod 1 da But 
tion at ast, the tra n 
plet ntegrity of English Min 
their entiré ncorru] lity 
firm estadhsnier ius 
of the most precious po n 
1 public lif If it ] 
ur members M \ 
net, ould not t 
too s f \ j t l 
bation By s t 
Lp I i | 
tary inquiry now 
A satisfact I 
d at I ‘ il é 
mounts re na 
n 5 R I 
Goo! has I 
cused of having p ate 
Suares oO 1 compal { 
rni nt contract was at t t 
iz in pialh iangua 
LV u 1 their official I 
rder to fill their private | 
this is now abandoned. rhe 
ton suit for libel showed 
scrap of legal evidence could | 
into court to sustain the p 
tions of fraud or official ni 
th matter of the Marcon it 
uch imputations ar t 
minority report. 
that Ministers of t ( n 
rule against n 
ngs ith a man 
ynitract with t G rn 
hn this j nt the t nt 
torné ii an { n 
the E quer are iT Bt 
t ir opponent As 
ence of intent, they ad tt 
tion. Especially do t 
grie ‘ or in not n 
breast of the whole affai: 
first brought up in the He 
vas, indeed, an act so in l 
sighted as to fall int é it 


t was 
t 
‘ na 
I ii 
l 
bn mo) te = 
I 
I 
( 
I { 
( 
' 
ta 
‘ 
i { 1 
‘ 
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things worse than crimes; and the suf- 


fering which it brought on Sir 


Isaacs and Lloyd George one can only 


it they richly deserved. But now 


are making the fullest amends with- 


, and are doing it in the 


n their pow 
handsomest manner 


This latter aspect of the whole matter 


is noteworthy. The two Ministers, part- 
ly through their own folly, were placed 
for a mo- 
it 


fullest 


ition. Yet never 


seek to brazen out. 


breasts to the 

turned over 
bank 
information 
de- 
brought 


last 


oluntarily 


itte their accounts, 


d of private 


Their one 


the facts 


out ind when the report was at 


House, clearing them of 


oul accusations, they used 


the or sion not vainglorious boast 


san taunts, but for serious 


erent on tl absolute importance ol 
Their 


arel 


frank 


and 


ssness, 


expre ions of regret for not hav- 


ing at t arliest moment taken the 


confidence, fittingly 
ent of the affair. 


n England has 


Hun- 


I ! ippy incident 
ounterpart in 
in Italy rl Hungarian 
short time 


he had 


igned 


that 


snown 


large sum of money from 


ith the Government, 


ot for himself, but for the treasury ol 


In Rome the Chamber has 


inder consideration the report of a 
it inquired into the frauds 


of 


iittee t! 


the building the 


T he 


tion with 


Justice matter was 


home to some officials, and 


two Deputies have al 


Peculation and graft 


have been cynically said to haunt demo 


ernment To this it can be 


that corruption under 


been much 
that 


tat least develops keen 


ent has 


and, furthermore, demo- 


( itic governme! 


itiveness to the evil. Our public 


no means Immaculate; 


but nothing that may be uncovered at 


Albany or Washington can rival the 


news" which made patriotic 


estering 
ans like Lowell heartsick as they 
of 
tion shown by the Credit Mobilier and 


, 


Amer! 


read abroad the widespread corrup- 
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] ’ 
Pacific Mail inquiries. Since those days 


we have unquestionably had much less 
official a great deal 


more popular revulsion and repugnance 


dishonesty, with 


in connection with what corruption is 


shown to exist. 


“RISING HOPES” IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


Few in this country took much note 
of the death of George Wyndham, a 
couple of weeks ago, but the English 


papers were filled with long and griev- 
of The ap- 
lines. 


obituary notices him. 


broke 


was a Conservative, but no- 


ing 


preciation through party 
Wyndham 
his maiden speech in 


that 


body welcomed 


Parliament more heartily than 


old 


and Liberals to-day write of him with a 


stout Libeval, Sir William Harcourt; 


sense of personal loss. One reason for 


this universal feeling of sadness is that 
tragedy in Wyndham’'s Ca- 


died fifty, 


there was a 


tor an English public 


at which is young 


reer. 
man. And for ten 
or twelve years he had been in a kind of 
to political causes, 
Yet 


he had a most brilliant beginning. Hand- 


eclipse, due mainly 


but partly also to private failings. 


some, winning, taiented, literary, with 


a marked oratorical gift, he was early 
pointed to as one of the “rising hopes’ 
his party but of public life 


not only of 


in England It was thought certain 
that he would go far. In his early life 
he was one of a group of young men— 


two of them are to-day Lord Curzon and 
whose future was much 
They 


Lord Selborne 


speculated about by their friends. 


used to be surer of Wyndham than of 
any of the others, on the ground that 
he had “a touch of genius.” His fate, 


however, was to show more than a touch 
of tragedy. 

There have been, of course, many such 
instances of blighted hopes and careers | 
They 


make the| 


either cut short or frustrated. 


when they occur, to 
of 


than ever like shadows pursuing shad- 


serve, 


struggles political life seem more 


People in this country who re- 
William E. 
chusetts, can hardly mention his name, 
He 


bright and eager a personality, the fu- 


ows. 


member Russell, of Massa- 


even now, without a sigh. was 80 
ture seemed to be beckoning to him so 
confidently, his party and his country 
appeared to have so great need of him; 
yet without warning he was taken. In) 
his case, too, the feeling of public loss 


was not confined to his party associates. | 


All mourned for the rising star untime- 
ly sunk below our political horizon. 


In all such cases we instinctively look 
about for such comfort as we can find. 
That which political philosophers offer 
is confessedly pretty cold. Their com- 
ments amount to iittle more than vari- 
ations on the old theme of the uncer- 
tainties and vanities of human life. 
They will remind you that nothing is 
more fallible than political prophecy. 
We speak confidently of the high distinc- 
tion which would have been won, and 
the great patriotic service rendered, had 
not death suddenly cut the thin-spun 
thread; but how do we know that some- 
thing else would not have intervened— 
some unlucky drawing in the political 
iottery, a breaking down of the moral 
fibre, the paralysis of will—if life had 
still been vouchsafed? Wyndham, for 
example, was virtually a failure eight 
years before he died. And as for the fu- 
tility of prediction, we might note the 
that, about twelve years ago, a 
writer who thought that Wyndham 
might succeed to the leadership of the 
Conservative party and the premiership, 
also thought that his most dangerous 
rival forsthose honors would be—Wins- 
Plainly, the casting of 


tact 


ton Churchill! 
political horoscopes is not so exact a 
science as astronomy. 

Public life, like the life of the race, 
is forever striving to renew and per- 
itself; the most 


and reassuring things about 


petuate and one of 
pleasing 
the entry into politics of men of high 
promise is the way in which they are 
received by their elders. The common 
superficial notion is that there is jeal- 
ousy and even repression by the Ibsen- 
ish master-builders in political life who 
fear that the younger generation knock- 
ing at the door may push them from the 
scene. But experience does not bear 
this out. The aspirant has, of course, to 
go through his time of scrutiny and test- 
ing. But as soon as he shows that he 
has the true stuff in him, he is certain 
to get encouragement and aid from the 


older men. When Albert J. Beveridge, 


to tn an example, went to the United 
State. Senate, there was the best dis- 
positio. in the world, on the part of 


| Senators like Hoar and Spooner, to give 


the young man every opportunity. If he 


‘failed, it was not because of any lurk- 


ing hostility to him; not because he 


entered the Senate young, but because 
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he entered it bumptious, and because | 


the defects which he from the first dis- 
played became more offensive and incur- 
able as time went on. In general, the 
attitude of the actors already on the po- 
litical stage, or about to leave it, is one 
of almost fatherly interest in those who 
bid fair to carry on the great tradition. 
This is one reason why the unexpected 
quenching of a rising hope in public life 
carries with it so poignant a regret. 
George Wyndham at time 


was one 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. It is a 


post which many other statesmen with 
held 


Birrell, John 


literature have in 
Mr. 


Morley, to mention no others. 


a fondness for 
our day—Mr. Bryce, 
It was 
Morley who described the Secretary's 
office as “that grim apartmentin Dublin 
Castle, where successive Secretaries 
spend unshining hours in saying no to 
impossible demands, and hunting for 
plausible answers to insoluble riddles.’ 
The 


what 


citation may serve to remind us 


arduous and repugnant labors 
public life thrusts upon the young ge 
rius. Those as well as the possibility of 
chagrins and a truncated career he has 
to face. Yet none of these things seems 
to dim the fascination which high and 


influential office continues to wield upon 


aspiring youth. In their ardors, their 
devotion, their magnificent contempt for 
obstacles, each generation sees the prom- 
ise that the long line of torch-bearers 
will not fail. 
COLLEGE SIXTY YEARS AGO, 
Dr. James C. White, Harvard, °53, has 
printed in the Harvard Graduates’ Mag- 
azine the second and final instalment of 
the diary which he kept when an under- 
graduate. In publishing this record it 
is possible that Dr. White had no other 
He 


betrays no bias of a wistful retrospect, 


motive than to give entertainment. 


but the reader can hardly fail to make 


some comparison of college life then 
and now. An obvious advantage of six- 


ty years ago was the small enrolment 


’ 


the class that graduated in '53 number- 
ed ninety—as well as the high level of 
the faculty. Among the teachers, as Dr. 
White 


Professors Walker, Longfellow, Felton, 


explains in a postscript, “were 


Peirce, Lovering, Jeffries Wyman, Agas-| 
siz, Gray, Child, Lane, and Cooke. With | 
such men we were in constant and inti- 
mate relations as pupils after our fresh- 


man year. Can it be wondered at that 
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we loved the College and remain satis- 
we received such 


The 


fied and thankful that 


a training as such men gave us?” 


Harvard faculty to-day includes several 


prominent names, but its general aver- 
age has of necessity been lowered, owing 


to greater numbers and the specializa- 


tion of the age. And the contact of stu- 


cent and professor has not the former 


intimacy. Norton's struggle to main- 
tain the old way virtually died with 
him, in spite of all the thought that is 
still given to the problem. 

Though the entries in this diary are 
largely matter-of-fact, they often call up 
delightful pictures. We hear of Long- 
fellow’s reading from “Faust 

It was the scene in the beer cellar, and 
he gav us a very interesting account ofl 
Student life in Germ ersities, their 
drinking-songs, duels, corps istoms, et« 
He.is charming in every way, the best 
dressed of our teachers, a blu frock coat 
gay waistcoat, light trousers, large bright 
neck handkerchief, sid whiskers, and a 
winning smile. 

It is hard to imagine Longfellow with 


anything less than that full gray beard 


which from time immemorial has been 
the awe and inspiration of childish read- 
It is a pity that it 


twinkle 


ers of “Hiawatha.” 


was not there to set off the 


which must have been in his eye on an 


other occasion cited: 


At Italian recitation this morning Long 
fellow said that in a Spanish church a man 
had t n noticed always to kneel with his 
hands uplifted and covered with a cloak. 
Many worshippers had at times missed ar- 
ticles from their persons, and it was final- 
ly discovered that out from below these 
apparent hands there came others forward 
which made themselves bus 1 will now 
give you the application of the story, he 
added. I have noticed that several of you 
hold up a little copy of Dante, but k 
your eyes directed upon something (a pony) 


in your lap. 
Professor Cooke, of the department of 


chemistry, also appears to have had an 


eye for the humorous. One morning af- 
ter a jollification in Holworthy, which 
was furthered by six gallons of punch, 
Professor Cooke, who lived in that 
building, was asked if the noise dis- 
turbed him. “No,” he replied, “but the 
odor did.” Upon which young White 
comments: “This from a man whose 


daily atmosphere is sulphuretted hydro- 


gen!” Sales, the Spanish teacher, “wears 


his head powdered, and has a queue; so 


with his horned spectacles, he repre- 


sents an old Castilian.” 
Yale, even at that early day, was Har- 


vard’s dearest foe. One entry says: 


“Have been hearing fron 
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one of the 


crew [was it his good friend Charles W. 
Eliet?] an account of the recent boat 
race, and that we beat Yale in rowing, 
billiards, and drinking rhis last 
item leads the author to explain in a 
note that intoxication was m re 
in evidence in college then in it is 
now. It was not unusual, he say to 
see students in the Yard or at recita 


tion in a “jolly” condition. And once the 


diarist was dropped three ranks in his 
class for “holding down a neighboring 
student under the influence of too much 
ale who wanted to stand up and address 
the professor.” For the improve nt 
which has since taken place many 
things are doubtless responsibl lo 
athletics, with all its sins upon its head, 


must be given some credit. Systemati: 


indulgence in sport certainly prevents 
systematic drinking But in another 
respect it is easy to see that the ab- 
sence of the athletic craze was of great 
benefit. Students were left with me 
for outside reading. To-day even those 
who are not members of college teams 
can scarcely fail to be demoralized for 
intellectual enjoyment by the spirit of 
play which the afternoon impeses. Such 
an entry as this is not infrequent At 
ter prayers I returned to my room and 
read until six o'clock.” One can feel 
also a certain thrill behind the brief 
lines: “The first number of Dickens's 
‘Bleak House’ has appeared to-day,” and 
“Have been reading ‘Henry Esmond,’ 
Thackeray's latest.” It may be noted 
that young White, who was early inclin- 
ed to science, had a surprising range of 
interests, though with such a d ! 


guished set of teachers perhaps it is not 


surprising. 


One other point brought out 


suggests inters 


The 


diary an ting compari 


son. author remarks that most of 


the college came of pure Neé England 


stock, and implies that it was govern 


ed by long-standing Boston traditions 


Since then, especially in recent years, 


Harvard has striven to shake off this 


“provincialism.” It is inevitable of 
course, that with the present facilities 
for travel the university should draw 
upon the whole country. Yet some look 
with distrust upon any effort to rang 
Harvard alongside the Western State 
universities. With a big enrolment has 
come the attempt at a large cosmopol! 
tanism. This is natural. Even deeply 
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lightened 


even the silent influence of the home to 


minimum. One cannot help admiring 


the young couple who refer to their 


girl baby as “It,” because, as the mother 


puts it, “we would not impose any check 


on the development of our child’s sex 


individuality.” Even under the best of 


circumstances marriage is an imperfect 


institution for the free development of 


child character. The very fact that it 
s an institution puts it into opposition 
to the idea of liberty. Marriage is usual- 
y concluded between two persons be- 
the adolescent state whose char- 
ters are fairly well established and 
se outlook upon life is fixed. How 
there be any perfect sympathy and 
n st ng een such adults, sub- 
! ») a standa zed view of the 

l and th child hose very 
nes t to surrende! self, with 
Bergson, to the unceasing flux of 

i I ne of the anomalies of ex- 
‘ that the spirit of the child must 
d itself to the adventure of life in 

the company of two people who have set- 
tled d I But presumably we must 
to this fact Not 

child can hope for an environ- 

ment s tot development ot 
nd lualit Topsy enjoyed, 

t 

t wil l that I speak 
rf y ‘ efer to 

vs 1 de 

t it that the baby 

t ind ! l Fortu 

{ n t direction 
ned 10 longer b 
t iceably ad 

i the dayti and 

‘ t CoO at 

seen to it 

t t B n all not have labored in 
( F i girth measurement, 

n t ind n lar flexibility, 

t pment and vocal range, 

ill been formulated and prescribed. 

iby'’s right to self-development 

not mean that it has a vested right 

n its adenoids and tonsils. It may be, 
yur that if allowed to grow up 

th defective breathing apparatus it 
uld give us another Keats or Robert 
Louis Stevenson But that is a chance 
e cannot take. As a general rule, it 
may be laid down that the more we 
standardize the body the greater free- 
dom we give to the soul. So that the 


parents will strive to reduce 


eugenic schedules really operate for the 
growth of free individualities. 
Personality, character, initiative, the 
élan vital—that is what we must ex- 
pect of our babies. It is true that many 
babies, imperfectly emancipated from the 
laws of heredity, wiil insist on leaving 
They 
will keep on growing along old-fashion- 


their individuality undeveloped. 


ed lines, manifesting a thoroughly in- 
considerate delight when their fathers 


come home from business at night, 


even without bringing dolls and toy 


pistols. If the habit of preferring par- 
ents to strangers is persistent, if a 
strong inclination to pick up phrases 


and gestures from the elder children de- 
clares itself, the enlightened parent will 
meet the situation firmly. The child will 
be to be He 
be put on a character schedule. 

9:30 to 10 he will be required to think 


trained individual. will 


From 
for himself. Half an hour in the after- 
noon may be set aside for self-asserticn. 
That training will accomplish anything 
is shown plainly by the numerous sys- 
tems for developing individuality which 
have been taught to thousands of grate- 
ful customers in return for sixteen cents 


in stamps. 


FRENCH HISTORY. 
Paris, June 15. 
“Le Procés du Neuf Thermidor” 
(Bloud; 2.50 franes), by André God- 
ard, is a book of original study; but its 


originality may disconcert readers who 
have not yet made acquaintance with 
the changes wrought daily, from complet- 
in the myth of 
French Revolution. . It is not so 
much the rehabilitation of Robespierre, 
for Albert Mathiez, in more brilliant re- 
d this much further 
ilong traditional lines. The 
present work rather to mind 
Huxley's fea tue Church would end 
by capturing the doctrine of Evolution. 
André Godard has hitherto been known 
by his “Christian Positivism,” of which 
there is an English translation. Here 
too he writes as a frank partisan, but so 
that his research and reasoning may be 
easily weighed: 


er study of documents, 
ihe 


scarches, has carrik 
Jacobin 


brings 


of the French 
tremendous 


The moral balance sheet 
Revolution 
Must we 
not been? 

; Far from a homo- 
geneous bloc, the Revolution reveals itself 


as an amalgam of social truths and false- 


pro- 
that 


constitutes a 
blem wish, were it. possible, 
it had 


appearing as 


hoods, of fruitful enthusiasm and homl- 
cidal dementia 

For long, perhaps for ever, those who 
cannot content themselves with merely 
taking sides in history will ask, at the 
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of 
Robespierre 


Maxi- 
by 


Thermidor—Was 
struck down 
persecuted virtue? 


tragic hours 


milien crime 


justice, or was he 


Without any doubt, he was the one 
and the other. 

Dr. Gustave Le Bon, who represents 
psychological methods which are the 


latest in scientific history, confesses: 


Robespierre, the most influential man of 


the Revolution and the one most studied, 
remains in spite of all the least explained. 
1 am quite willing to suppose in 


of a kind of 


which escapes us now. 


him the existence 


fascination 


personal 


And Lord Acton, who knew more of the 
Revolution than any other Englishman 
until now, wavers: 
went 


taking his 


For there 


[Robespierre] to death 
secret with him out of the world. 


bas always been a mysterious suspicion 
that the tale has been but half told, and 
that there is something deeper than the 
base and hollow criminal on the surface. 
Napoleon [who owed much to him] liked 
him and believed that he meant well. Cam 
bacérés, the arch-chancellor of the Empire 
who governed France when the Emperor 
took the field, said to him one day, “It is a 
caus that was decided but was never 
a 


these words of Cam- 
motte and argues 

Hy 3 written a 
conclusive, book—a 
of the 


takes 


Our author 


bacérés for a 
Robespierre’s case. 
not 


hristian 


suggestive, 


of C 


a 
demolition 


sort 


Christian legend of Robespierre: 


The painter David, who on the eve had 
sworn to Robespierre to drink the hemlock 
with him, drank only the shame of his 
own apostasy But his conscience protest- 
ed, and he brought up his sons 1n the cult 
of the vanquished One of them one day 
said to him sadly Thi-ty years, father, 
have gone by sin the 9th Thermidor, and 
the memory of Robespierre is still ac 
cursed.” David replied, “Patience! the day 
of justice has not yet com« 


“Fouquier-Tinville” (Perrin: 5 francs). 

Alphonse a 
and original contribution, from the docu- 
in t’.e National Archives, to the 
the of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. It marks a step 
history of the 
which that Tribu- 


by Dunoyer, is also new 
ments 


history of public accuser 


forward in the authentic 
French Revolution, of 
nal part. Particularly, 
it helps of that lasting 
enigma in the history of civilization—th« 
Terror. this it is a more valu- 
able book for the immediate purposes of 
history than the speculations of M. God- 
ard about what Robespierre really meant. 
We have here the exact detail, from the 
official records, of the part taken by the 
public accuser in the Terror. His own 
defence, when he in turn had to face the 
guillotine, was already known. We are 
henceforth in a position to check his de- 
fence by the documents in the case. The 
first part of the relates conscien- 
tiously all that is known of the “Publis 
Accuser,” that is, the history of the 
until 


was an essential 


to a solution 


In way, 


book 


man 


Robespierre disappeared and he 





Nation 


' became himself “the Accused In the 
latter réle he is the subject of the sec- 
ond and more novel part. Altogether, we 
have here a consecutive history of the 
great Revolutionists face to face with 
their victims of the Terror, to which 


they themselves in Many cases succumb- 


ed in turn; and a defence by their chief 


} 


legal agent, fighting step by step for his 
own life. 

The worst of thes men, Carrier, 
who ordered the noyades of Nantes 
when he was brought up for trial, cried 
out in protest—“Everything is guilty 
here, even to the presiding officer's bell! 


who made and led the Revolution 
off their for 
As a witness in his favor, 


Thos 


cannot throw sponsibility 


the Terror. 


Fouquier-Tinville cited Carnot, one of 


the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety whose orders he had executed 
Carnot sent word he was too ill to 
testify The Accused wrote solemnly) 
“Il have never done anythilr except in 
virtue of laws emanating from the Con 
vention.” His entire defence he summed 
up in these words: “I was the gent of 
the Committees of government Wl 
would you have done in my pla 

Our author writes soberly, compassio1 
ately even, with nothing of the parti 
san 

Sombr nd enigmatic figure, this, of 
Antoine Quentin Fouquier-Tinvil For a 
long time hi name has s lized, in the 
mé¢ ry of 1 all the past of the Terror. 
And for a long time still, I belli this 
tragi name will remain the symbol of 
the “judicial assassinatior [the word is 
of Boissy d’Anglas in 1795], which were 
committed | e tribun the 10th 
Marc! 7 

Her l nalysis, i hat I think 
of hin 

I re is a conflict within him The bal- 

I i been roken betws that whicb 
i hir l ‘ I to bourge s and hu- 

I hat ich is inctionary 

11 tr the agent « Commit 
tees Publ Safety and | al Surety, 

e priest of I ylutionar tice Be- 
t n the magistr ind t te man, 
wit l in i tribunal f his con 

i e, the were terrible conflicts We 
ha t! proof « it in his letters to his 

H \ £ 1 to his wife and to his 
l H loved them t ! 

B he hada ad ti ha He has 
th bringi tt entire tion, and 

bits of a l r and public prosecutor, of 
a man nourished and bred chicanery 
and procedure : «se aoe nfounds his 
réle as public accuser with h old habits 

f legal practice He wish to win his 
suits, l he won them all du t! Ter 
ror, with a high hand, until Sth Ther 
midor. 

{ 

But he lost one—his owr " spite of a 
despera defence full of t t, holding 
out against a whole régime he publi 
vengean was waiting for him He was 
hooted down Too much blood has flowed 
And Paris had had enough of ing 8s 
much blood flowing—dalily 

There {| ne proo of 1) t irica 
tions t wh [ against } And 1} 


died very poor, leaving his wife and his 
children in cruel want and misery. 
“Bleus, Blancs et Rouges” (Perrin; 5 
francs), by G. Lenotre, is a book of six 
authentic stories of the French Revolu 
tion in the provinces, where the Terror 
was not lightest. This author has earn- 
ed a unique place for himself among his 
torians of that turbulent time; but he 
thinks it necessary to answer, in a pre 
face of 17 pages, a critic who accused 


hit 


n 


now 


and explanations, to show 


act 


Ih 


o! 


rives footnotes with 


particulars’ 


reading 


“romantic 


historical sens« 


has given him r« 


are g 


world long ago 


invention 


enuine 


and thé Fren 


cognition 


And he 
erences 


“ex 


Of his seven 


teen volumes already published, none has 
less than fifteen and on has forty 
eight editions 

There are shifting sidelights in these 
new footnotes For examp e learn 
that men of both sides of Renan's family 

h mother’s uncle and his father’s 
athe vere Revolutionists actively en 

he hunt for non-jurying priests 

nd it llotining of a mother whose 

I as | re il to give them 

| It e as nat that the 

grandson of tl oman, Taupin, should 

be a Jesuit priest (still livin as that 

Renan should hav orked out wn 
heredity. 

One story of a “goddess of reason 
who died as late as 1858. She was buried 
with religious service from her parish 
church of Notre Dame, where she had 
received such honor sixty-four years be 
fore and where she had been married 
to an ex-priest by revoiu nat rit 
Mistral has described such a ( il 
goddess of reason whom he ! her 
rom s childhood, a sin if 

al I bet wee us and 
o! No romance can rival in at 
anothe o! th 1 l tra a 

} > .? ] : } 
wherein a young girl i | ned 
eight other and the 1 ] 
mount the scaffold las that he 1 
strenzthe th hearts t nd 

Ss. D 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPH 5 

In an artic] wi huH Hart Mil: 

ntributed t t Quart vy PR eu 
March, 1842, he iys 

kt would not be diffi It t f a 
ime called “Poemata Illustri jrorum 
which would comprehend nar of tl 
highest distinction in every pr on, and 
in the highest walks of | | life t 
well-remembered prize exer at scl 
or college, as well as the izm Metrics 
as they were called by mor thar t 
tinguished holar who ha lulge 
this style of writing It ut j how 
many of our great poets have | » distis 
guished for .thelr Latin er Milte 
Cowley, May, Addison, Joh Cowp 
Gray, occur immediately to recollecti 
and modern names would not be wanting 
And a in example he cit the handsor 
olume of Lord Grenvill of thi , 
















































































































q nt 
NUG® 
METRIC. 
Ila Novimus Kase Nil 
MDCCOXXIV 
1 tall quarto extending to 89 
ler ear Mater three more pages 
r ted Thi ippendix |} not always 
t } f vith original, which was 
t Oxi 1 for private circulation 
r? litior wa restricted to 250 copies, 
’ | ! I l “ offered for sale 
mr ie 1 lue in tl book to the author 
j but it ji known to be the work of 
wi W Iham Grenville, Baron Gren- 
he title died with him He was a 
; Georg Gr vi whom Pitt nick 
1 “Gentle Shepherd” and a brother of 
t first Marqui f Buckingham, and of 
t f OU bool oilects Thomas Gren 
who bequeathed to the British Mu- 
ibrary which is one of the glories 
ft tional collection in London 
Grenvi was born in 1759, and was edu- 
1 la Eton and Christ Church, Oxford 
he iined the prize for Latin verse 
He entered the House of Commons in 1782 
1789 was Speaker, and in 1790 was cre 
ted Baron Grenvill He was an active 
politiciar ind was the head of the unl ky 
Ministry of All the Talents In 1823 he re 
tired from public life to his seat at Dro, 
more vhere he returned to the literary 
met that had charmed his early 
He w like most public men, som 
' tent, and was indeed a curi 
is mixture of liberalism and conservatism 
but to hi lit that he sacrificed his 
lit ireer rather than renounce his 
tesi to emar pate the Roman Catholics 
from the unjust laws which then oppressed 
the to hil ad redit that he voted 
i bill of pains and penalties” by 
i'r R nt sought to get rid 
j ind to his credit that he op 
ive trad and the imposition 
t la which were passed in 
ike ! Hot of Commons was 
‘ it l diery 
r [sa Dean Milman] may be 
t intrinsti merit of the verses 
illud much of their charm 
in their 1 ng afforded amuse- 
tl lectining years of Lord Gren 
, re a grave and a grateful tes 
to the value of such studies from 
t authority lo those who had 
e of witne ing the tranquil 
’ f f Lord Grenvillk retirement this 
t j ! t but be singularly valu 
j ay beratel retiring at an earlier 
1 than | ual from public affairs 
t ! ‘ if the pa ions of political 
i ! ition of philosophi dis 
but th an earnest though con 
t t in ll that concerned 
nd religio welfare of his 
ny a ag 
f frie ! 
t if Dropmore, his own ex 
tier ‘ relesing almoat i pa 
t university [Oxford] of 
" t} Chancellor and over 
lt fr ! rounds the school [Eton] 
f m h } ‘ educated entering into 
t! lit if of the day, and Clsacua 
iT ‘ | f Walter ecott'a with the 
n t nd the onpdest Judgment 
lord ¢ verted to those classical 
t ‘ hh be \ neglected with fresh 
lelight nd occasionally threw off tn his 
leisure hours tiese very elegant “Nugm.” 
The nelud Latin translations from 
James Thomson, Euripides, Milton, Dante, 
Ben Jonson, Samuel Johnson, and Ariosto 
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ook it will be of Interest to give a brief There are two epitaphs on dogs, one of little time in considering the lilies of the 
field or in reflecting on the dangers of pur- 
Another calls to his 
who confesses of 


whom was the only living creature who 

escaped from a shipwreck off Tenby and! ple and fine linen.” 

who swam ashore carrying with him the aid Sir Thomas Browne, 

pocke thook of his master, who perished. himself and his fellow-physicians: 


There are sevéra!. versions from the Greek 
2 playful Corre- 
Verse 


inthology. There is also’ 


Homeric | some 
with Henry Richard Vass’! 


When Grenville tires ™ 


pondence in aby 


French lamps” miracle in another. 
Fox, third Baron Holland. 


proposed to print this, Holland replied with 


the English poems which were printed in| man calendar.” A third detects 
the addenda of three pages, already. men- | modern flavor about the jibe.’ 
tioned. These are so rare that even Dean seem to be the best of reasons for dissenting 

Milman does not appear to have seen them. from all these views. So far is Chaucer 
One of these, a Sonnet, sent by Lord Hol- | from availing himself of a merely conven- 
land, may be quoted: tional gird at the traditional skepticism of 
Greny whose polished verse Latin or Greek, | the physician-class, that the true implica- 

Is brighter far than Lamps you celebrate, tion of the line is revealed only by a study 

Yet smells not of them) marvel not tho’ late, of contemporary unfaith. No verse in all 
My pert Essays, provoked your Muse to speak, the Prologue has a more definite connota- 

hat now, when grown less circumspect, you seek | tion. The Doctor’s “study was but little on 

ro mar your verse, with mine I hesitate: the Bible,” not because he 

For who would season sweet with gall? Who! pnysician of any or every age, but because 

wait 
: ; ‘. » is eenth-centu 
With unwashed hands to deck fair Virgin's cheek?|¢ 18 & fourteenth-century 
istrologer. 
Haply ho deer that swarthy handmaids near ane. ¢ . 

+ tenth nge ee ee This opinion is sustained by a score of 

Set off the whiteness of a Lady's skin % . 

Or mingled Lead makes Gold more pure appear, | P@SSages in Ernest Renan’s scholarly vol- 

Might credit from wungenerous contrast win. ume of nearly fifty years ago, “Averroés et 

*Ave sme” 866 
But you, whose jewels need no foll, forbear: L’ Averroism¢ (1866). His 
lest strains that made you smile, should others | prove beyond a doubt that among certain of 
tempt to jeer the orthodox of Chaucer's century the great 
. e008 Arabian scholar-physicians and their fol- 
Perhaps as a sample of Grenville’s Latin , on ‘ 
: . lowers are anathema. At the 
rse it may suffice to give his version of : 
, ia dale poet’s birth no less than three famous 
the well-known epigram of Amilianus: ‘ 
Italian painters, Orcagna, Traini, 
> e puer, tib ae praebent dons Itima lacti 
— + quae praesent dona witima acts under the spell of St. Thomas Aquinas, hail 
Materni, vita deficient sinus! 
Sume Miser! tua te non ipsa in morte relinquit, Averroés as Anti hrist and 
Sed vivum exanimo pectore mater alit.* to the depths. A French 
— a . : . very date, the author of “Le 

Of Grenville’s English verse a translation _ “ 

Chartrose,” loudly laments the wide influ- 
from Ariosto may be cited: ¢ 

ence of “the cursed Averroés—who was, 
None eve leg t. ‘midst fortune’s smiles ‘ 
mangle adleses<; = — - with all his power, the enemy of our faith, 
ihe undissembling heart to know i 
When faith sincere, and flattery wiles, and who chose the life and 
Alike in outward seeming show beast—for no one now lends his ears to 

Tis when our giddy wheel goes round, bearing sermons from the Bible.’ 

Scattering aloof the servile train wonder then that our Doctor, who derived 

h ends are oved an faithful 0 . 
mae Swe a » snd faithful foupd, | ine Jarger part of his authority from Ara- 
And even in death unchanged remain 

bians—-Averroés and six others, 

It is not to be contended that Grenville | rapion, Razis, Avycen, Damascien, and Con- 
was a poet, but it is interesting to see a/| stantyn—should be open to the reproach of 
man whose life was mainly spent in the neglecting Holy Writ? Of course it 
political struggles of a somewhat sordid | not follow in the least that all widely read 


time finding refreshment at the fountains 

of literature. WILLIAM E. A. AXON. believers. 
his “Rosa Medicingw” the same authorities 
as Chaucer's Doctor, 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1341. 


Correspondence 





this medical divine. 
CHAUCER'S “DOCTOUR OF PHISIK.” The chief witness of the disregard of the 
ro THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: Word by contemporary physicians 
. . ‘ illustrious humanist to whom Chaucer 
SIR The most significant lineament (to . 
filch a pun from the Aut t) of Cl p'g | owed much, Francis Petrarch. 
1 1a pun om ie itocrat) of ~haucers : 
Doct {1 ik” (Pro! to “T! of Padua, “medicine, Arabism, 
octour o *his (Prologue to “he Can- 
= - : : astrology, and infidelity had become almost 
terbury Tales A, 411f.) has hitherto en- oe 
, ' » att eb h th ‘1 synonymous terms” (Renan). 
irely escaped attention roug the failure 
' ” , ' , . a ; : . winded “Invective Against a Certain Physi- 
) editore Oo ren arign 1a seemingly ” 
le ll ' =" \elan,” Petrarch accuses the object of his 
Impie he 
. attack of preferring Averroés 
e atudle ae by lo e yle 
i tud was but lite n the Bible and urges him to begin a contemplation 
One commentator observes: “This probably | of the person of the Saviour. 
refers to what follows. The Doctor spent! one of the best of his later letters (“De 
aes Rebus Senilibus,” V, 3), written about 1366 
‘It is a matter of interest that a copy of to Boccaccio, Petrarch gives a breezy ac- 
Crenville’s "“Nugw,"" obtained by the good ef-\ count of a visit from another Averroist, 
on ore troug) . ‘ ore "hile 
t f Lord Brougham, set the Lord Chief Jus doubtless a physician, too: 
thee Tenterden writing Latin verses again after 
a pause of thirty years. Some specimens mag of those who think they live in vain unless 
be seen in Sir Egerton Brydges'’s ‘Autoblog | they are constantly snarling at Christ or 
raphy"’ (1, 418) ‘His divine teachings. When I cited some 








|} lany of the Devil takes a hint of infidelity 
from qur studies and, by demonstrating a 
naturality in one way, makes by mistrust a 
Hence the proverb, ‘Ubi 
edici, duo athei,’ despite the twenty- 
nine medical saints and martyrs in the Ro- 





physicians of the day were in reality un- 
John Gaddesden, who quotes in 


held a stall 


makes a strong protest against the suggest- 
ed identification of the fictitious figure with 








f 
: 
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he exploded with wrath, and with his face, 
naturally ugly, still further disfigured by 
anger and contempt, he exclaimed, ‘You 
are weicome to your two-penny church 
fathers, etc.’” Indeed, the Arabian physi- 
cians are ever the good Petrarch’s abhor- 
rence; and the charlatanism and vanity of 
their disciples are often portrayed by him 
in a manner that suggests Moliére and 
Lesage. The best commentary upon the 
fine raiment of Chaucer's Doctor is found 
in another letter to Boccaccio (“De Rebus 
Senilibus,” V, 4), mocking at the superb 
clothing, magnificent horses, and flashing 
jewels of physicians, who were surely not 
“esy of dispence.” 

The “Doctour of Phisik” is, like al! of 
his class, an astrologer. And, in the four- 
teenth century, astrolezy is often branded 
with infidelity. Tiraboschi’s mammoth 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana” (V, II, 
chap. ii, 15), cited by Renan, gives the 
full verdict in the case of Cecco d’Ascoli, 
who was condemned by the inquisition at 
Bologna to discard all his books of astrol- 
ogy and to hear every Sunday a sermon 
in the church of the Dominicans, because 
he had spoken against the faith. Three 
years later, in 1327, he was burned and, 
like Averroés, was pictured by Orcagna 
in Hell. Against the background of this 
orthodox distrust of Arabism and astrol- 
ogy—a distrust which died slowly despite 
the Averroish of Baconthorpe and Burley— 
Chaucer’s comment upon his Arabist and 
astrologer, who, inconsistently enough, 
takes his holiday upon the Canterbury 
Road, seems not only natural, but inevi- 
table: “His studie was but litel on the 
Bibel.” 

Editorial disregard of everything that 
could illuminate our line is rendered tri- 
umphantly complete by the neglect of the 
early-sixteenth-century foil to Chaucer’s 
Doctor, the Sir John Duclow of “Colyn 
Blowbol’s Testament” (Hazlitt’s “Remains 
of Early Popular Poetry,” I, $1if.). This 
worthy, we are told, “commenced” at many 
universities of great reverence—and yet 
“in phisike he cowth no skille at all.” 
Then, far more to our purpose, follow 
halting verses, which certainly owe much 
to Chaucer’s phrase and yet are very dif- 
ferent in their purport: 

Hereby menne may welle understonde and see, 

That in scolys he had take degre, 

And was welle laboured in the rough Byble, 

Ffor he loved in no wise to be idele 

FREDERICK TUPPER. 


turlington, Vt., June 20 


THE INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL 
CONGRESS. 
To THE EpItTorR or THE NATION: 

Sir: May I venture to make some cor- 
rections of fact in the interesting and 
valuable account of the International His- 
torical Congress contributed to your col- 
umns May 1 by a distinguished authority? 

Prince Henry of Battenberg has, I think, 
been dead a number of years; it was Prince 
Louis of Battenberg who dealt with the 
attitude of “the Admiralty towards naval 
history.” Professor Egerton was in the 
chair at a meeting of the colonial sub- 
section (not “section’), and delivered an 
address. It was not, however, a “presi- 
dential” address; the only vice-president 





passage or other from the Holy Scriptures, 


r 


‘The 


Nation 


representing the colonies was Sir Charles 


P. Lucas. “Mr. Perrin, of the Admiralty, 
on the English side, and M. de La Ron- 
ciére, on the French,” could not have “read 


papers that were stimulating and suggest 
ive,” because, as it eventually turned out, 
neither was present at the Congress, nor 
were any papers read for them, nor were 
precis of such papers provide 

I fully recognize the difficulty of sur- 
veying the labors of an entire congress 
and I venture, therefore, to correct these 
errors in detail 

HAROLD W. V. TEMPERLEY, 

Secretary to Section 1V, Modern History 
including Subsections, Naval, Military 

and Colonial, in the International His- 

torical Congress of 1913 

Cambridge, Eng., J l 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am greatly indebted to Mr. Tem 
perley for his corrections. The mention of 
Prince Henry of Batte.berg for his brother, 
the First Sea Lord, was manifestly a slip of 
the pen, for one may not easily forget the 
lamented death of the younger prince in 
connection with the Ashanti War. To have 
called Professor Egerton’s address from the 
chair a “presidential” address was an error 
without excuse, as was also the use of 
“section” for “subsection.” The papers that 
I characterized as “suggestive and stimu- 
lating” in the naval subsection were five, 
not two, in number, and as the papers in 
that particular section were reported to me 
as unusually interesting and as the news- 
papers included Mr. Perrin among tho 
present, I] assumed that all the papers listed 
n the programme came within the category 
of those described by my informant 

The Congress was very elaborately or- 
ganized, and any survey of its work was 
bound to be more or less a coéperative af- 
fair I regret that my account contained 
any misstatements; but writing as I did.on 
shipboard, without chance of verification 
I rendered myself liable to a certain amount 


of error in matters of detail 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Yale University, June 18 
THE WICKED VANS. 

To THE EpITror OF THE NATION 

Sim: I desire to utter a word of strong 
protest against a pernicious tendency in 
modern American novel-writing. Ever since 
the early days of the harmless but silly Van 
Bibber, the American romancer has drawn 
upon the Van species for his supply of 
villains. Mrs. Wharton and Upton Sinclair 
ere the last two writers to use perfectly 
good Dutch names for evil purposes. In 
the cheaper magazines and in the “movies,” 
whenever the preposition Van is seen, 
we instinctively hear the soft music of 
the theme which announces the entrance of 
the Chief Crook and Millionaire. A few 
years more of this sort of thing and the 
very respectable Membership List of the 
Netherlands Club will read like the cata- 
logue of the Rogues’ Gallery of fiction 

We respectfully propose that the Ameri- 
can Authors forget us for a while and pay 
some attention to the O's, the Mac’s, the 
Ski's, the de’s, and the Von's 

H. W. VAN LOON 
Washington, June 21 
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Longmans, 


An eminent French student of Eng- 
lish institutions, M. Boutmy, maintains 
that the well-known inclination of Eng 
lishmen to jump up and down and shout 
for liberty is not due to any particular 
love of liberty, but to the desire, natural 
enough to men living in a cold, foggy 
climate, to make themselves warm and 
comfortable by getting the blood to cir- 
culate freely. However that may be, it 
is certain that England long enjoyed the 
reputation of being, more than most Eu- 
ropean countries, the land of liberty, 
and of possessing institutions which 
procured, with marvellous efficiency, the 
happiness and prosperity of a free peo 
ple. At no time, perhaps, was her fame 
in this respect more assured than dur- 
ing the years after 1815. The virtue 
which Voltaire and Montesquieu had 
celebrated in the eighteenth century 
were proclaimed in even more uncom- 
promising terms by Niebuhr early in 
the nineteenth: 

The ever-growing perfection of the Brit 
ish freedom and Constitution ince 1688 
affords the noblest picture of collective 
national wisdom and virtue that history 
can offer Without a single form being 
altered or abolished, the possession of 
freedom has gradually spread through the 
whole nation The greatest freedom exist- 
ed in all things, the greatest freelom a 
people ever enjoyed Never, perhaps, w 
a land in better circumstanc: than Eng 
land at the time of the French Revolution 
She was the pride and envy of the world 


1 


If intelligent foreigners were so well 
pleased with English institutions and 
achievements, it is small wonder that 
Englishmen themselves were often quite 
complacently satisfied. And, indeed, the 
period after 1815 was characterized by 
a tremendous accentuation of the spirit 
of provincial egoism, at least in the up- 
per and middle classes: having avoided 
the plague of revolution, and having la- 
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Hence it was that such men as Niebuhr 
found the “ever-growing perfection of 
the British Constitution and freedom” 
such an admirable thing; and this in- 
terpretation of English history, put into 
classic form by Macaulay, has held, al- 
most to our own day, undisputed pos- 
session of the field. 

Such an interpretation of English his- 
tory was the more readily accepted be- 
cause, the main problems of government 
being in that age political, the interest 
of the historian was chiefly centred in 
the life of the state; so long as history 
was conceived as past politics, it was 
not difficult to regard English history 
as a steady progress towards liberty. 
But for the last quarter-century social 
problems have been in the ascendant. 
History is therefore conceived more in 
terms of social conditions; and his- 
torians concern themselves less with 
the mechanism of government than with 
the general welfare—less, one might say, 
with the freedom of the free than with 
the happiness of the unfortunate. From 
this point of view, English history is 
open to a very different interpretation, 
and the statement of Niebuhr that “the 
possession of freedom has gradually 
spread through the whole nation” seems 
a bizarre perversion of the truth. 

Mr. Slater, at least, is one of those 
for whom the traditional view is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. It might be ob- 
jected that Mr. Slater is not an historian 
at all, but only a student of economic 
history. It may be so. But students of 
economic history are sometimes a little 
in advance of historians proper, and 
Mr. Slater’s interest in economic ques- 
tious only makes his book on “The Mak- 
ing of Modern England” the more sig- 
nificant as an illustration of the influ- 
ence of modern conditions on the study 
of history. To begin with, Mr. Slater's 
ideas with respect to the purpose of 
studying the past are quite modern. 
“History,” he says, “may be studied, like 
any other science, under the influence of 
a noble curiosity, with no end in view 
bevond the attainment of clearer know- 
ledge of the past’; but “for the citizen, 
historical study with the ulterior ob- 
ject of gaining light on the future and 
guidance in the present is an impera- 
tive duty; and my desire is to help the 
growing number who feel this.” It is, 
in fact, from the point of view of the 
present movement for “social better- 
ment” that he approaches the study of 
the history of England. Does it appear 
to him as “the noblest picture of collec- 
tive national wisdom and virtue that 
history can offer”? 

Far from it! In the first chapter he 
sets forth, very soberly and with full 
knowledge of the facts, the conditions 
under which the people of England were 
living in 1815. And he finds that it 
was not a “merry England” then; bu 
an England which was not inaccurately 
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described by a contemporary placard ap- 


pearing at the time of the Spa Fields 
riots: “The present state of Great Brit- 
ain. Four millions in distress!; Four 
millions embarrassed! One million and 
a half fear distress! Half a million live 
in splendid luxury!’ 


now deny or ignore the fact that in 1815 


Few historians 


the majority of the English people were 
in distress: but many pass it off as the 
temporary result of the great war and 
the disorganization of industry incident 
to the return of peace. It is the merit 
of Mr. Slater that, without ignoring the 
temporary influences, he regards the 
condition of England in 1815 fundamen- 
tally as the result of economic changes 


¥ 


which had been going on since the six 


teenth century He sketches with a 
sure hand the process, of which the 
“Glorious Revolution” marks the first 
stage and the industrial revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars the culmination, by 
which the landowning and moneyed 
classes eliminated the yeomanry and 
appropriated to themselves the econom- 


and political control of England. Th 


olonial and maritime expansion of tl 

eighteenth ntury, far from being the 
result of a “growing freedom,” was pos 
sible only through the xploitation ot! 
the masses by the classes: the price of 


empire, in Mr. Slater’s view, had to b 
paid; its price was the disfranchisement 
and impoverishment of the nation 

To thos vho look at English history 
in this light, the exploitation of Irelana 
ypears less exceptional than it is ofte1 
epresented to be. In its dealing with 
Ireland, Mr. Slater would probably say, 
he ruling class was only more ruthles 
and less legal than it was in its dealing 


vith England At all nts, Mr. Healy, 


n his | k entitled “Stolen Waters, 
as thrown some new light on an ob 
scure and devious by-path of Irish his 


tory. In 191lt Law Lords, by a major 
ity of one, di red that Charles II had 


conveyed Lougl Neagh, the “largest and 


most fishful lake in the three kingdoms, 
into private hands. It was this decision 
apparently, which led Mr. Healy to 


collect all the evidence showing title 
to Lough Neagh, and to the river Bann 
which flows out of it. The investigation 
takes us back to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when James I in 
duced certain Londoners to engage in 
the planting of Ulster in return for fish 
ing rights in Lough Foyle and in ths 
river Bann. Mr. Healy then reveals, 
with too much detail, perhaps, th 
methods, clever and tortuous and fraud 
ulent, by which Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, appropriated 
to himself the river Bann, Lough Neagh, 
and much other valuable property upon 
which he founded the fortunes of the 
family whose descendants are still liv- 


ing, and who now gain an additional ad 


Vantage b the decision of England's 


high court of justice. The book is no 
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pleasant reading, but it illuminates the universal military service on the G 



























































manner in which the English aristocracy man plan was one of the most 
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Its theme had long been a commonplace 


it was 
René 


of Angico-American fiction. Yet 
hailed in Europe as an evangel. 
Doumic pronounced it “a new and dar- 
ing departure.” The grounds of his sur- 
prise are that the author of this narra 
tive actually “thinks that a life in which 
one has suffered, struggled, and worked 
for others, not for one’s self, that a life 
years counted by emotions, 
sacrifices, devotions, and renunciations, 
is a well-filled life. He it, he be- 
lieves it, and, while we read it, he makes 
It may be absurd, extrava- 
the last degree, 
further 


are 


whose 
says 


us believe it. 
gant, and romantic in 
Lut it is not commonplace.” A 
astounding fact about the story is that 
characters are all respecta- 
ble people,” while “it is a dogma in our 
literature that respectable people are 
not interesting.”” Finally, breathes M. 
Doumic, this unparalleled writer has 
produced a realistic work in which beau- 
and the time-secured 
places of ugliness and vice. 

That M. Doumic did not exhaust the 
meaning of the story is shown by the 
author's preface, here reprinted, which 
was written some three years after the 
book This preface con- 
tains liberal quotations from Mr. Roose- 
“The Strenuous Life,” which ap- 
peared, we recall, a year or two earlier 
than “La Peur de vivre.” M. Bordeaux's 
chief quarrel is not with the wicked, but 
with the wretchedest 
circle of the Dantean or Rooseveltian in- 
ferno, those who are not vital, or “stren- 
uous,” enough to be either good or wick- 
ed. For the wonder that M. 
Doumic did not enlarge upon the phe 
nomenon of our author's sufficiently evi- 
dent opposition to the studiedly mer- 
cenary studiedly childless French 
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Gettysburg: Stories of the Red Harvest 
the Aftermath. By Elsie Sing- 
master. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


and 
Boston: 
of the stories here collected 
have appeared in the The 
group together affords a romantic pic- 
of Gettysburg, the and the 
memory, member younger 


Several 
magazines. 


place 
by a the 
generation. Miss Singmaster has lived 
Gettysburg for without 
that disillusion which so often comes to 
ne dweller at a shrine. It embodies for 
the glory and the that 
dead strife. Its topography and 
legends have retained their 
And she knows at first 
veteran and his en- 
anniversaries, | 
give 


ture 
of 
years 


in many 


her sorrow of 
great 
its ancient 
glamour for her. 
hand the returning 
tourage—the reunions, 
and dedications 
field-days to the little Pennsylvania 
The veteran is in a sense pro-| 
prietor there “Even now, after almost | 
fifty years, the shadow of war is not yet} 
fled away, the roaring of the guns ot 


battle is not yet stilled. The old soldier! 


which 80 many) 


town. 
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finds himself appreciated, admired, car- 
ed for, beyond the merely adequate re- 
turn for the money he brings into the 
town.” Miss Singmaster does not un- 
duly idealize this dwindling type. She 
records his foibles as well as his vir- 
tues. But she ardently believes that he 
is a type worth having, that what he did 
was worth doing. So the old blind gun- 
ner, whose name is to be found neither 
on the pension list nor on the State 
monument raised on Gettysburg field, is 
content to have done his part in the de 
tence of a great cause. “It is not a ques- 
tion of reward, sir. I would endure it 
all again, gladly—everything.” The 
spirit of the Gettysburg Address is be- 
hind all these tales—the struggle was 
not for nothing, the dead have not died 
in vain. “Is not all this business of 
war mad? .. . It is a feeble, peace- 
loving, fireside-living generation which 
asks such questions as these.” We have 
said that Miss Singmaster’s work is ro- 
mantic: it is so in the best sense. She 
writes with a restraint and a sense of 
fitness in mood and word which keep 
her clear of the exuberance and senti- 
mentality with which our magazine fic- 
tion is wont to “exploit” similar ma- 
terials. 

LIFE. 


THE FUTURE 


|A Critical History cf the Doctrine of a 


Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and 

in Christianity; or, Hebrew, Jewish, 

and Christian Eschatology from Pre- 
prophetic Times Till the Close of the 

New Testament Canon. By R. H. 

Charles. Second edition, revised and 

enlarged. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $3.50 net. 

The changes in this new edition con- 
sist of corrections of inatcuracies in 
references and dates, revisions, and ad- 
ditions; the principal addition is in the 
discussion of the nature and function of 
apocalyptic (p. 173 ff.); there is also 
an account of the so-called Zadokite 
Party, a curious Jewish sect described 
in recently discovered manuscript frag- 
ments edited by S. Schechter. The ma- 
terials thus collected form an admira- 
ble introduction to the study of Jewish 
and Early Christian ideas of the future 
life, and Dr. Charles’s treatment is can- 
did and clear, with many interesting 
criticisms and remarks. Ancestor-wor- 
ship, however (chapter i), he credits 
with a larger religious réle than it is 
entitled to. 

The development of the idea of im- 
mortality is described here, as in the 
first edition: first, the Old Semitic con- 
ception of a colorless existence of all the 
Israelite dead in Sheol, then the de- 
mand for a higher individual immor- 
tality, and finally the synthesis of these 
two conceptions in the doctrine of resur- 
rection, in which the individual lives as 
a member of the resuscitated nation. 
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That this was the general line of pro- | 


gress is clear, but Dr. Charles’s state- 
ment of the details of the movement and 
its governing conceptions presents diffi- 
culties. There is a disposition (chap. 
ii and passim) to represent religious 
individualism as a product of monothe- 
ism; there would be as good reason for 
reversing this order of and ef- 
but the fact is that the two He- 
brew conceptions were parallel formula- 
tions of ideas that grew naturally out 
of the national enlargement of thought. 
This latter element of the religious de- 


cause 


fect, 


velopment is here and there passed over 
by Dr. Charles, and a quasi-personality 
is ascribed to a body of beliefs or to a 
literary form. Thus, “Yahwism” is said 
(p. 53 f.) to have destroyed the false 
view of the future life, and is credited 
in general with the creation of the high- 
Now, “Yah- 
was the cur- 
rent creed of the people who worshipped 


er religious conceptions. 


wism” at any one moment 


Yahweh as their god, and it varied 
with all the intellectual fortunes of 
the nation. It at one time contained the 
false view of the future life, and at 
various times many other false views 

it was the creation of the Israelitish 
people. It cannot be supposed that Dr. 
Charles does not recognize this fact 


he says, indeed (p. 13) that “the nation- 


al god is the personification of the 
geriius of a people, the embodiment of 
its virtues and its vices on an heroic 


scale.” Naturally, then, we expect him 
to add that the Yahweh of early Israel 
morally crude deity, instead 
he affirms (p. 15) that “the es- 
sential superiority of Yahwism the 
neighboring Semitic religions lay not in 
its moral code, in which, indeed, it was 
superior, but in the 
character of Yahweh, which 
revealed to his ser- 
vants.”” It would be difficult to frame a 
sentence contradicting more decisively 
than the facts in the case. Dr. 
Charles identifies the Yahweh of Moses 
and David with the absolute God, whom 
he thus makes responsible for the sav- 
agery of the early times. Apparently, 
he has in mind the view (which, how- 
not clearly expressed) that 
there was in the Israelitish people a 
germ or tendency of thought that in- 
evitably ripened into the later ethical 
monotheism and other high beliefs. 
Doubtless there was a tendency, a devo- 
tion to the national god, but it had in 
itself no moral content, and the devel- 
opment can be understood only by tak- 
ing into account all the cultural influ- 
ences to which the people were subjected 
from without. 

The comparison between the roles of 
prophecy and apocalyptic (p. 173 ff.) is 
interesting, and due stress is laid on 
the contribution of the latter to the doc- 
trine of the future life—to it, he ob- 


was a of 
which 


to 


unquestionably 
righteous 


was progressively 


this 


ever, is 


serves, we owe every advance on the Old 





Semitic (“heathen”) conception 
Sheol: “the belief in a blessed future life 


springs not from prophecy but from 
apocalyptic.” This is true in the sense 
that Jewish thought did not dea] with 


the larger conception of the future till 
it-had settled, under prophetic guidance, 
the question of the national cult, 
ethical conception of the national deity. 
This the 
themselves in a world of new 


the 


question settled, Jews found 
ideas con- 
cerning immortality, under the stimulus 
worked out views 
that were colored by their monotheistic 
faith. It happened that at this time the 
apocalypse was a favorite literary form, 
and it lent 
constructions 


of which they slowly 


imaginative 
life. With- 
conditions 


itself easily 
of the 
out discussing the hi 


Lo 
future 
torical 
that led to the prevalence of the apoca- 
lyptic form, Dr. Charles points out that 
its pseudonymous character was a ne 
of fact that be 
lief in current inspiration was dead and 
the that 
get a hearing a writer had to claim the 
of the 


essary consequence the 


prophetic canon closed, to 


50 


authority of some great name 


In succeeding chapters the vari- 


beliefs, 


past 


ous Jewish and Christian, con- 


the 
the 


de- 


of 
of 


given in 


nature and extent 


the 


cerning the 


resurrection and character 


post-resurrectional life aré 


tail and with full citation of documents. 


Certain of the author's interpretations 


of Old Testament and New Testament 
passages (for example, Ps. xlix, 15, 
Ixxiii, 24, 1 Cor. xv, 45) are open to 
doubt, but the general treatment is sat- 
isfactory. 

Dr. Charles has made an elaborate 
study of the Biblical te:ims “soul” and 


“spirit” and worked out a theory that is 
peculiar to himself. He 
that the greater part of Old 
New Testament these 


are synonymous, but maintains that, ac- 


holds properly 
in Testa- 


ment and terms 
cording to a view which followed logical- 
ly from Gen. ii, 7 (“God blew into man’s 
nostrils breath of life and 
a living soul’), the two differ from each 


man became 
other in essence as well as in function 

the soul is the result of the indwelling 
of the spirit in the body, 
merely a function of the material body 
when quickened by the spirit, and is an- 
nihilated when the spirit is withdrawn 
(p. 41 ff.). It is hard to see how this 
construction of man’s interior nature 
can be got from the passages cited. The 
Genesis verse says only that God breath- 
ed into a man-shaped mass of clay which 
then became a living soul, that is, a liv- 
ing creature—man’'s soul is God’s breath, 
but there is no difference between the 
and this breath (which Charles 
identifies with the human “‘spirit”). No- 
where in the Bible is there found a 
belief in the annihilation of the soul 
(certainly not in Mt. x, 28). The Old- 
Semitic of existence in Sheol as 
inert is retained in late Old Testament 
writings (Isa. xxxvili, 18, Eccles. iv, 10), 


material is 


soul 


view 


of | 
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while the old necromancy (as when the 
ghost of Samuel predicts Saul’s death) 
enlightenment; but 


the 


disappears before 
the continued 
ter earthly death 


Old Testament 


existence of soul af- 
taken 
New 
no real dichotomy of 
in Old 1 
Testament rhe 
God 


or 


is for granted 


in and Testament. 
rhere seems to be 
soul and spirit either estament 
New 


that 


or in spirit 


or 


breath withdraws beast 
(Ps. 
death 


is not different 


from 


civ, 29) man (Eccles. xii, 7), 


then ensuing, the vital principle, 


the so i] 


in essence 


Hebrew psychology discerned two sides 


of interior life, and the term “spirit” was 


chosen (on what grounds we know not) 


to designate the vigorous active sid 
naturally it is used for the interior p 
ciple of the deity. Naturally, also, 

the term chosen by Paul to designate 
the side of man that enters into int 
mate relations with God—only, he holds 
(1 Cor. xv, Rom. viii) that this ca 
pacity belongs not to the unassisted hu 


man spirit, but to this spirit quickened 


by the divine spirit, the two being, as it 
were, fused into one. So in the Old Tes 
tament the thought of the prophets is 
produced by the “spirit of God" which 
comes on them or is poured out on 
them, and becomes psychologically a 
part of them 

’ 

Notes 

I Inde of tl Vat J " 1 to 
June 30, will be rir vi the ij of 
July 3. 

The first volume of tl Bibliography of 
Modern English History,” the complilatior 
of which was undertaken by a joint commit 
tee of the American and Briti Histor l 
Associations, is announced by Ginn & Co 
The work will continue Gros Bour 
and Literature of Engli History to tl 
Middle Ag 

Hall Caine’s new novel rh WW 
Thou Gavest Me will | published by Li 
pincott tn August 

Among the announcements of Littl 
Brown & Co. are the following The Jo 
of Youth,” a story by Eden Phillpotts, d 
voted to Italy; authorized American edl- 
tions of “The Survivor,” “The World's Great 
Snare “Those Other Days,” and “For the 
Queen,” which represent the earlier work 
of FE. Phillips Oppenheim, and a ne book 
with an Oriental setting, by Rowland Thom 
as 

To the Modern Heroines series will | 
added this summer by Sturgis & Walton 
“Heroines of Modern Religion.’ 

Dutton is about to bring out in English 
“The Adventurous Simplicissimus,” by the 


seventeenth century Han von Grimmels- 


hausen. 
The 


dis« overy 


hundredth anniversary of the 
the Pacific 
the Royal 


April meeting 


four 
of 


by 


(jcean was com 


Geographical So 

The 
Sir 

he 


Spaniard 


morated 
its 


me 
clety at Geographical 
Clements R 
told briefly 


Vasco 


Journal for June contains 
in which 


the 


Markham’'s address 


the tragic story of 











‘The Nation 


iy the right to be regarded as an all-round 


golf 


sound treatise on 


Frasers 


“Panama, 


nd What It M is” ¢f ell) might prop- 
ag rl have been Panan as an English- 
el Sees It,” for it embodies all the views 
” l riticisms of th nal which have 
ind tterance abroad American writers 
r tl ost part been unequivocally 
. nthusiastic over the $100,000,000 “Ameri- 
n dite} I Fra i instinting in 
i al of Col. Goethals and his work, 
I ond that his opinion is, t say the 
et, 1 rved In several chapters towards 
‘ | f the t \ Mr. Fraser carries 
the re er a little beyond the wonders of 
th Ga 1 Dam, the ¢ bra Cut, and the 
n Mi iff Locks On t ipters 18 
’ titled the Future of the Pacific; an- 
ther, West Indies and the Canal; still an- 
What Is the Use of It All? In dis- 
the future of the Pacific, the writer 
i mut th idvantages which the new 
rw must bring to our own Western 
! h strongly inclines to the 
lea that the greatest benefits will accrue 
Latin America With a population of 
4 ind in irea far greater than 
‘ t United States, the prospect of 
Sout America is vastly brightened by the 
of water ivigation through the 
mus Mr. Fraser dwells on this pros- 
thr ibl heer lr s. Int chap- 
What Is the Use It All? his reply 
j t Nothing ») far as we Ene 
"  Dishr ur conce! 1.” He looks upon 
t mal t advantages of the Suez Canal 
far too great to | abandoned for the 
itoge I roved antages of the Pan 
1! r ecially in light of the pos- 
uti ‘ I Hay-Pauncefote 
t His nclusion is that in the end, 
= i high tax on foreign shipping pre 
ti ! of the waterway, the canal 
t st thée“rxmerican people $20,000,000 
unnually, while schemes of defence must 
ll for maintenance on the isthmus of an 
‘ rmy with a pe ‘ tanding of ,000 men 
; I con nsation h accedes the advan- 
t which tl inal will offer in time 
. r enabling an American fleet to 
: er-night from the Atlantic into the 
Pacifi But he does this grudginely, hold- 
that with developments in modern 
far it would | nothing short of mar- 
j if. during onflict with a first- 
3 Power tl United States were able 
1 ‘ the canal free from mishap and 
t pen to the quick ransfer « warships 
n ¢ in to oc¢ 
; llent I I k i Mr Aubrey 
- Blond rhe Old Gard of Italy: 
. ! t Visit | i La she gives 
inf nation about the date of con- 
t an f desis nd owners 
! l ] | with a brief 
t architectural features. 
ti he tell how each garden cau 
hed and om ho ermits should 
! ] \ nall ilf-tone accom- 
, ach d ription We note one mis- 
rint Poggio Imperiali for Imperiale 
! In his monograph on “Paul the First of 
Rusela (Lippi tt), Kazimierz Walisze 
’ i matintais t) me tone ofl rossip 
that has distinguished his earlier volumes 
. R lan topi His point of view is 
ve yressed in the following sentences 
Alexander's weakness once more empha- 
of ized the great part which personal and 


2504 
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wpparently accidental factors play in the 
ievelopment of the laws of history. The 
temperament of the individual and its 
influence on our destinies are themselves 
no doubt merely a resultant of the same 
forces by which the lives of nations are 
woverned, but the principle of these com- 
inations almost entirely eludes analysis 


and has all the appearance of pure chance 


(p. 477). 


rhe chapters dealing with court intrigues 
ire lively and entertaining, those on the 
ssassination of the Emperor are master- 
ly; those that sketch the progress of Su- 


vorov’s Italian campaign or of Paul's nego- 


tiations with France are baffling to the 
reader: “The principle of these combina- 
tions almost entirely eludes analysis, and 


chance.” 


all 


Writing on 


the appearance of pure 


reading and 


archives, 


the basis of wide 


search in memoirs and 


Waliszewski has produced a work of schol- 


irly value. His tone is temperate and im- 
partial. Of the unfortunate Paul, whom 
ve regards as hovering on the verge of 


if not actually a lunatic, he gives 
without 


uadness 
kindliness ; 

folly, Waliszewski 
traits in 


touched by 
and 
lovable 


a portrait 
hiding his cruelty 
emphasizes certain his 
character, and some permanent profit that 
innova- 


reserved, 


his capricious 


Alexander, 


s resulted from 
For the 


son 


vasive, respectable, and hypocritical 

Waliszewski has scarce a good word; suc- 
ess such as his is even more repugnant 
than the wretched failure of his father. 


In “Scientific Management in Education” 
Dr. J. M. 


Forum, has brought 


(Publishers’ Printing Company), 


Rice, then editor of the 
together a series of pioneer investigations 

the during 
His was to 


reported in Forum 


1896-1904. 


reviously 


the years motive 


liscover what could be expected from the 
chools and how far the curriculum could 

extended to include the subjects de- 
manded by “the new school of education” 
vithout detriment to the three R’s. For 
this purpose he formulated three tests, or 
examinations, in spelling, arithmetic, and 
English composition, respectively, which 


ere given to some hundred thousand pu- 


pils in a number of schools in several 
ities His discussion of the results is 
most instructive, in spite of the fact, as 


it seems to us, that his tests show the usual 


fatal tendency to reveal mainly the not 
unexpected or the negative. Thus it ap- 
pears that good results in teaching are 
not dependent upon the time given to the 
subject, not upon home study, not upon 
method, not upon the social status of the 
pupil, nor upon the personality of the 
teacher—though he fails to ask whether 
ersonality has a chance to operate under 
the present organization of the schools. 
The one fact that emerges positively from 
his spelling contest is that much of the 


given to formal drill in this subject 
and in general the wide diverg- 


time 


is wasted 


ence of results in different schools, with 
the absence of any specially favoring con- 
ditions in those which ranked high, seems 


to show that, for the time expended, much 
accomplished in all the 
verifies the con- 
lusions of most parents under- 
taken to teach their children at home. And 
when he suggests that the astonishing dif- 
‘erences in different schools revealed by 
the test in arithmetic were due to the fact 
that the children were unable to grasp the 
in which they had not 


might be 
Yet this 


more 
ubjects only 


who have 


roblems in terms 
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of th 
ol 


drilled, 


source 


is a continuation 
“Wife 
the earlier 


been specially he simply states a 
well-recognized of exasperation for 
teachers in all grades, from the kindergar- 


author’s previously 


published General Bonaparte,” 


and, like volume, portrays her 


ten to the college; state your question a as a most unsuitable kind of a wife for 
little differently, and your well-trained pu- such a man as Napoleon She never had 
pil is at sea But this only raises the any influence over his mind, only over his 
juestion whether one great trouble with senses: and her sensual influence be« 





ir schools is not that the pupils are mere- less as her rouge and her age became 
hildren evident M. Turquan retails at length | 
Yet no skepticism with regard to figures ‘his volume her extravagance in mon 
should obscure the fa that Dr. Ri has matters, her spiteful dislike of her h 
band’s brothers and sister her utter 
vritten a sober nd thoughtful book and ‘ 
shallowness of mind, her jealous suspi 
that his tables are leserving of careful é : 
. ions, and her flords of tears caused by th 
1y His main conclusion (not precisely ts : : 
i ble from the tables) is that the fault en ee a 
; ana women and by the dreaded spectre of her 
lies with the si rvision Within certain eo 1 = ; 
: n divor ‘or a brief eriod in * 
li tl teacher will always rodu 2 
“ owl 
Its t! ndard that is demanded 
‘ | he %« — r 
I difficulty is t hat 1 reasonably obtained th : ; 
< 1 ‘ t; >t t fa 
be demanded no one knows. And the dif * ‘apoleon to 
Y P= y i } ) 
iIty is to be overcome only by extensive °* ® *e!8! — ' 
° ] } ; if e?} ¥ , oo , 3 
gations of tl kind that he has il : 
for r tut follow f 
rated Such in igations should be " ' But : 
re o f ur } 
I tl itional Bureau of Ed , ; 1 un 
t but for the present t responsibili irs we en , 
pon the schools themselves At the When In _ 
time every school should be a trai ' that the divor , 
school for t hers, under the dir ' e state racials 
tion the principals and superintendents ich Is famill 
; . of R ‘ Tur ‘ a 
Dr. Rice is no fr 1 of pedagogy, but he . M. Tur we 
* | y YY ira ‘i , } 
holds that teachers should be trained; and W®!!-Known memoirs , ., . 
. ti , , ’ | t 
believes that just what the pupils need ' . to 0 
to make them think, rather than merely " ; wo : 
liesce in set formulas, is frequent ques xcept mor ; 
tioning (introducing a fresh point of view) !"!! 
the principal or superintendent. Neither Among riter r 
these proposals seems unreasonable. If Pnsiand 6 whem are 3 -_ 
ir grading of students stands for any- : 
. ; . mediat i their ap t t m n 
thing, it ought to be possible to formulate, 
el ead t nameless West 
however roughly, some objective standards. 
‘ : = . . » ’ on : » Midlar I ted I ) irn ! 
nd it seems proper that a superintendent 
X ré n ‘ literar ' ] the 
o£ schools should be a trainer of teachers ; hi . ’ 
. - le] icy of hi fee g t ) vl lo t 
Yet in that case he would need to be both “ ) lin ( t 
» allow themselves be r ilsed 1 the 
a scholar and a master of the art of *** nsel se : 
teaching bristling difficulties of his languag of 
Cat us 
his works, “Gawain and t Gr Knight 
The “Selected Essays of Plutarch” con r certainly ascribabl him per! ) 


“Moralia” but un 





tains some nine pieces from the nquestionably, as it has been called 
translated by Prof. T. G. Tucker, of t the gem of Middle English romance, ar 
University of Melbourne. To those who. the Pearl,” from which has been fabri 
know Plutarch only through the “Lives ated a prettily pathetic but highly insult 
we may recommend this volume as an in- | stantial biography of the author, } yf 
troduction to a storehouse of wisdom and late years been the occasion of h il 
entertaining anecdote. The English of the luminating scholarship Le discussed 
translation is smooth and pleasant; occa- bh haps in subject lees attracti 
sionally it is ingenious, as when in the are tl! two Bi il pa 
essay “On Bringing Up a Boy,” the play on ness” and Patience.” M Hartl Bat 
the words éthik and é@thikas is thus r son’s convenient edition of tl latter poem 
dered: “Character is long-standing habit. is, therefor most welcom (Manchest 
and it would scarcely be beside the mark University Press) Besides text, notes, and 
to speak of the virtues of the mind as the bibliography, the editor provide a ! 
virtues ‘of minding.’’ Henry Frowde is stantial introduction canvassing t whol 
the publisher. problem of the poet and his works Study 
; —_ . - silos f tl lative chronology of the four 
Isles in Summer Seas” (Dillingham), by : ' 
: poems re ts in the ser l or lor 
J. Law Redman, is a breezy account of the ° 
2 . , uch mntrary to the vik el or ed t 
journey of a scribe and an artist to Ber 
aoe Ten Brit that tl mo 
muda and their rambles among native . ‘ ' > F ; 
ven . . ieti i metrica Simpier ati f 
Mudians, not to speak of fellow-traveller 
f Ba 5 ; na Cle I s pre eded t epler 
from America The text, illuminated her 
. - lid vi ind richer caden tt I 
and there with legend and history, fur 
; ter-known poem rhe lk P 
nishes a background for a large number « ' 1 
i ‘ Tertullian’s poer f ti < 
pen-and-ink sketches by J. Hodson Redman 
: . ul t De Jona et de ?} i I 
who found a variety of characteristic ma , 
: . ] orked out a fa ts 
terial in the quaint streets and high-walled ° ni ae 
: : : for certain Vergilian remi: ne nm the 
gardens of old St. George's, the corallin 
i . poem, but scarcel letr t mn the pir 
beaches, and tiny bays and inlets that mar! : 
‘ ited originality of i poet vi ould ] 
the shore of every island, large and small, : ‘ . 
scribe Jonah entering th ug moutt 0 
in the Bermuda archipelago . . 
the whale is easil as at ir it a 
“The Empress Josephine” (Lane), trans- minster door, so muckle wer , hawle 


lated from the French of Joseph Turquan, | (jaw " Oy appy is th ion of 


the omplicated § relatior bet wee this 
poem and “Piers | wma We are asked 
to foilow an argument, purporting ¢t le 
trate that “Pati was influe ! 
zangland’s porti { Pi Pl 
but in turn influ the work of ft 
or and tl! th I 
sag is quoted x t t | 
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mmentator,” and “Patriotism, Democracy, 
‘ mpire.” 

j R Edgar Gardner Murphy died on 
Mi iy at his home in New York. He was 

in Fort Smit Ark., August 31, 1869 
H va rraduated from the University of 
t South, at Sewanee, with the class of 
l ’ ind in 1904 re ved he degree of 
A} from Yale, and in 1911 the degree 

f D.C.L. from Sewanes For twelve years 
! n minister of the Protestant Episco- 

| Chur but in 1903 withdrew from the 

Ipit to engage exclusively in education- 
ul ] ivi work He became executive 

tar) of the Southern Educational 
I rd and vice-president of the Conference 
for Ed ition in the South In 1908 he 

vas forced to retire on account of ill- 
health He was the organizer and secre 

I of the Southern Society for Considera 
tion of Race Problems and Conditions of 
the outh, which held a national conference 
it Montgomery Ala., in 1900 He was also 
hairma of the Alabama Child Labor Com 
mitts In 1904 Mr. Murphy came North, 

1 by hi personal efforts enlisted the 
int t of philanthropists and others, and 
is the direct result of his pleading the 
National Child Labor Committee was or- 
ganized H was the author of the fol- 

wit book Words for the Church,” 

rr} Lars Lif Problems of the Pres- 

t ind “The Basis of Ascendency.” 

ye 
serence 
Human Behavior: A First Book in Psy- 
chology for Teachers. By 8S. 8. Col- 
vin and W. C. Bagley. New York: 
rhe Macmillan Co. $1 net. 

Those who write for the audience to 
which this book is addressed too fre- 
quently assume that the ordinary teach- 
er is more learned than he in fact is. 
This difficulty our authors have avoided. 


Only the elementary facts of psychol- 


ory a brought forward, and these are 
d mply in short and well-written 
ipters which bear constant relation 


to ped il demands. Each chapter 
follawed by a series of questions and 
rhe title of the book is indicative of 
i iin tendency of thought among 
tho ho are, or who call themselves, 
paychologist Many of the younger 
riters in this fleld to-day give the im- 
pression of being almost ashamed to ac 
kt ledge their interest in their sub- 
Psychic analysis !s treated as a 
ome it discreditable performance; 
yet nee there can be no psychology 
out such mental analysis, the at 
mpt is made to mask their efforts in 
th direction by asserting that “struc- 
tural psychology” has been discarded in 
favor of a “functional psychology.” 
This drift of thought Is readily trace 
able to the somewhat scornful attitude 


towards introspective analysis assumed 


by those who have devoted themselves 


to the 
which, as now largely taught in our col- 


so-called “new psychology,” 
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' leges, is really little more than a branch | the purely objective attitude taken by 





of physiology in which introspective 
data are found useful to check up ob- 
jective experiments. As a consequence, 
some of the most skilful leaders in the 
realm of psycho-physics have been 
drawn into other fields more closely re- 
lated with the objective sciences than 
with psychology. Interest in Galton’s 
work has led some to devote themselves 
to statistical anthropology, and even to 
statistical inquiries pure 
Others who have turned to anthropol- 
ogy have later assumed a more decided- 
ly objective position, treating man as 
akin to the animals, calling their work 
comparative psychology in the first in- 
stance, but finally dubbing themselves 
“behaviorists’"—a term, by the way, 
which one might think had been devised 
by some subtle enemy. These workers 
have indeed developed a new science of 
behavior which has already yielded, and 
seems likely to yield still further, valua- 


ble results. 


The interest in this new branch of 
science, coupled with the fact that many 
of those who have developed it hold 


chairs of psychology in our universities, 
emphasized the general tendency. 
We find the younger psychological writ- 
speaking of psychology as_ the 
of mental behavior’; and in 
his lately published “Essentials of Psy- 
chology” Professor Pillsbury actually 
goes so.far as to define psychology as 
the “science of behavior,” although he 
quickly drops what may properly 
called the science of behavior and turns 
to the subjects and methods found in 
the ordinary psychological textbooks. 
It remained for Prof. B. 
Watson, however, to bring the drift of 
His position at 


has 


ers 


“science 


be 


has John 
things into clear view. 
Johns Hopkins University, and his ir- 
teresting and valuable work as a leader 
among the “behaviorists,” gives his word 
especial weight. In a recent article 
(Psychological Review, March, 1913) he 
boldly asserts that “the time seems to 
come when psychology must dis- 
card all reference to consciousness.” “I 
believe,” he says, “we can write a psy- 
chology, define it as Pillsbury does, and 
never go back upon our definition, never 


have 


use the terms consciousness, mental 
states, mind, content, introspectively 
verifiable, imagery, and the like.”” Such 


statements from a man of so authorita- 
tive a position must lead psychologists 
to consider the direction in which they 
are drifting. No one can hesitate to ad- 
the value of the new science of be 
inde- 


mit 
havior, a science which is quite 
pendent of analogical interpretations in 
terms of human consciousness. But why 
call this psychology? Why give the im- 
pression that it is psychology by having 
it taught, as such, by professors of psy- 
chology in our leading universities? It 
the science of behavior is to yield its 


best results, its devotees must assume 


and simple. | 


the professed zodlogist, and must treat 
human behavior in exactly the same ob- 
jective manner'in which they treat the 
functioning of animals; in other words, 
psychology may best be left altogether 
to one side in studying behavior. This 
argument does not mean that behavior 
is wanting in significance in relation to 
consciousness; it does remind us, how- 
ever, that psychology as such necessar- 
ily involves the study of our mental 
states. The relations of these conscious 
states to their correspondents in  be- 
havior are of the utmost significance to 
a just conception of life, but the full 
study of these relations is within the 
broader field of philosophical discourse; 
beyond both the subjective field of psy- 
chology, strictly speaking, and the oh 
jective field sought to be covered by the 
science of behavior. 





“A Reader of Scientific and Technical 
Spanish,” with vocabulary and notes by 
Lieut.-Col. C. de W. Willcox, is promised 
for July by Sturgis & Walton. 

GA v- 
brief treatise, 
by Guy 


Hudson’s “Iron and Steel” is a 
with a section on “Corro- 
D. Bengough. The purpose 
present in as short a manner as 
possible the more important principles. 
Practical details of the methods of 
duction are for the most part avoided; so 
that more attention is given to such sub- 
jects as an explanation of the constitution 
of steel and cast iron, and the effect of me- 
chanical and heat treatment on the prop- 
erties of these ailoys. The book should be 
found useful by the engineer and student 
of metallurgy. It forms a good introduc- 
standard treatises of 


sion” 


is to 


pro- 


tory textbook to the 
Turner, Harbord, Stoughton, Howe, and 
Campbell. It belongs to Van Nostrand’s 


series of “Outlines of Industrial Chemis- 
try.” 

Dr. Frank Hartley died last Friday at 
his home in New York. He was fifty-seven 
years old. Dr. Hartley was the originator 
of the intercranial method for the cure of 
trigeminal neuralgia, and made many other 
important contributions to surgery. From 
until his death he was professor of 
surgery and instrumental opera- 
at the College of Physicians 
Surgeons. He was born at Washing- 
1856, and graduated from Princeton 

receiving his degree of master of 
arts two years later. He graduated from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1880, and studied at the University of Vien- 
na from 1882 to 1884. Princeton conferred 
the degree of doctor of laws on him in 1909. 


1900 
clinical 
tive surgery 
and 
in 


1877, 


ton 
in 


The death of Sir Jonathan Hutchinson 
was announced in London on Monday. He 
was born in 1828, and was educated at 
Selby. He studied also at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, London, and in time be- 
came one of the foremost physicians in 
Great Britain, being regarded as an au- 
thority on leprosy. He was president of 


the Royal College of Surgeons in 1889 and 
1890, and a member of two royal commis- 
sions, one dealing with smallpox hospitals, 
the other with vaccination. Sir Jonathan 
was the author of several books on medi- 
cal subjects, one of which was “Fish-eating 
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and Leprosy,” his contention being that 


that disease was often caused by eating 
bad fish. 


Drama 
Court Masques of James I. By Siary 

Sullivan. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. $2.50 net. 

This book comprises an account of 
certain external conditions touching the 
masque within the reign of King James. 
It includes by way of illustration some 
matters both earlier and later. It is 
concerned neither with the nature, the 
origin, nor the character of the masque. 


Authorship is a matter incidental and 


the texts of the masques themselves 
have yielded the author the least of her 
material. Her sources, extensively stud- 
ied and spread out for the reader’s ex- 
amination, are the court records of the 
time, the calendars of state papers, do- 
mestic and foreign, and the correspon- 
dence especially of contemporary ambas- 
sadors, French and other, at the Court 
of St. James’s. Recent scholarship has 
been particularly active in the study of 
the English masque. There is Evans's 
“English Masques,” 1897; Brotanek’s 
thorough study, “Die englischen Masken- 
spiele,” 1902, and now Reyher’s “Les 
Masques anglais,” 1909, to say nothing 
of earlier single dissertations like that 
of Soergel, Halle, 1882, and the treat- 
ment of the subject in general histories 
of the drama, such as Ward, Creizenach, 
and Schelling. The special studies Miss 
Sullivan mentions; she does not use 
them. While it is substantially true 
that scholarship in English, as in other 
subjects, has wasted much of its effort 
on the discovery of former error, this 
process is inextricably interwoven with 
the discovery of former truth, the neg- 
lect of which no amount of turning up 
©* novel material can justify. 

However, we can see no possible objec- 
tion to a presentation of the masques of 
King James as Sir Dudley Carleton, a 
flippant and gossiping courtier, saw 
them, or as an intriguing French am- 
bassador imagined them, provided we 
are not misled as to facts by the char- 
acters of our witnesses. 

There is a great deal of interesting 
matter in this book, and the details of 
the fencing and mancuvring for invita- 
tion and place between the ambassador 
of his “most Catholic Majesty” and his 
“most Christian Majesty” (which terms 
Miss Sullivan obligingly explains to 
the unhistorical reader), rise at times 
to a level which, considering the alti- 
tude of those august personages, we can- 
not but designate high comedy. The 
trouble was one of precedent: Spain 


could not yield to France, France would 
not yield to Spain. 
not abide the precedence in place of the 


The Flemings could | 





the Savoyards. Those were troublous 
times for court officials and gentlemen 
of ceremony, for all must be placated. 
The Russian embassy stayed away from 
one masque because the Emperor's rep- 
resentatives conld give precedence to no 
man. The French amtassador on anoth- 
er occasion refused to attend a second 
representation of a masque because “his 
stomach would not suffer him to eat 
cold meat”; another French ambassador 
was recalled by Henry IV because of a 
preference in an invitation to a masque 
shown his Spanish rival. These facts, 
together with the difficulties of the roy- 
al council and the King himself because 
of them, are not to be disputed; nor is 
it to be denied that the favor shown an 
ambassador was often indicative of the 
rapprochement of the two countries con- 
cerned. But this is a very different 


thing from accepting the author's thesis | 


that “a masque was a diplomatic func- 
tion” employed to “advertise” and ex- 
ploit the success of the reign, and that 
its subject and treatment were depend- 
ent mainly on political considerations. 
Several things seem to have conspired 
in this book to bring about these unsafe 
generalizations. First, the witnesses as 
to the masque are mainly of one kind: 
foreign correspondents on 
the lookout for political 
and courtiers who could see, to use an 
Elizabethan phrase, almost equally far 
into a millstone. Again, the author 
blinks both the place of the Jacobean 
masque in the long history of royal en- 
tertainments, lost as to origins in medi- 
#val times, and the actual relations otf 
the to the drama. 
ple, she is troubled, in view of the part 
taken by noble women in what she calls 
“the private theatricals in the court, 
to explain why “Shakespeare and his 
fellows watched and acted with 
such actresses, [could] be pleased with 
a boy’s interpretation of an Imogen, a 
Portia, or a Juliet?” The answer is ob- 
vious to the student of our old drama. 
No lady of the court was an actress or 
recited a word in play or masque until 
we come‘to Queen Henrietta Maria's un- 
fortunate effort to learn English by 
means of Walter Montague’s tedious pas- 
toral play, “The Shepherd's Paradise, 
in 1633. As to masques, it is perfectly 
well known that ladies and gentlemen 
of the court dressed in character, learn- 
ed certain postures, evolutions, and 
dances. That was all. Public actors 
were employed in the masques, but never | 
in company with the noble masquers. | 
It may be surmised that the independent 
development of the antimasque, which | 
was acted by professionals, irose out of | 
this separation. The suggestion that 
Shakespeare “acted with such actresses” 
or even “watched” them (a circumstance 
possible, but unproved) is absolutely | 


who were 


For 


masque 


who 


| 
j 
| 


‘gratuitous and the kind of misleading | 


Venetians, the Venetians must outrank | 


significances, | 


exam- | 


surmise that unsteadies the half-inform- 
ed. Once more, in substantiating the 
“influence [of the masque] upon litera- 
ture,” Miss Sullivan cites (p. 177) a 
well-known letter of the Venetian 
bassador concerning the “mockery” of a 
Catholic churchman on the stage. The 
passage ‘s too long to quote here, but 
any reader of so universally known a 
production as Webster’s “Duchess of 
Malfi” will recognize the description at 
once, note that the correspondent has 
missed the point, and recall that “The 
Duchess of Malfi” is as much a masque 
as “Hamlet.” 

There remains a more serious 
tion in connection with this book; 
shall call it the question of labels. The 
cover adds to the title “Court Masques 
of James I” the words, “their influence 
Shakespeare and the Public The- 
and this “description”: 


am- 


ques- 


we 


on 
etres” 

The author establishes Shakespeare's con- 
rection not only as a private “Groom of the 
Chamber” and of the 
of the King’s own players, but 
tant 


King's one company 


as an impor- 


instrument in entertainments prepared 


for the reception of kings, queens, and their 


ambassadors under stress of peculiarly deli 


cate diplomatic complications Interesting 
reading concerning kings and queens of 
Shakespeare's day is afforded, and yet every 
statement supported from original docu- 
ments. The volume does away forever with 
the old story of Shakespeare and bie fellows 
being ranked as “rogues and va nds,” 


Few 
avoid being misled by 
As a matter of fact, this book 
neither the 
the masque on the public theatres nor 
Miss Sulli- 


unacquainted with history could 
such statements 
contains 
of influence of 


an account 


on Shakespeare. Moreover, 
van has really “established” none of the 
things claimed in her “label.” We have 
known since Shakespeare's time that he 
was a member of the King’s company: 
the information 
We have known since the 


is on the titles of some 
of his plays. 
publication of a note by Mrs. Stopes in 
March 12, 1910, that 
with of their 

wait attend 


Somerset 


Athenwum, 
Heming 
“to 


service 


the 
Philips and ten 
fellows and 
at 
of 


have 


were paid 


on his Majesty's 


eighteen days August, 
Shakespeare 
among them. They 
tained professionally to give a play (not 
when the negotiations 
complete. But this is a very different 
matter from the statement the “de- 
scription” or the “label” under a well- 
known picture of these very ambassa- 
dors in which Miss Sullivan 
uses for a frontispiece of her book and 
calls “ambassadors whom Shakespeare 
was paid by the state to entertain.” We 
know, and have long known, that the 
royal players received allowances for 
liveries, and that the companies were 
retained on other occasions to act before 
the King. But we also know—what Miss 
Sullivan may also know but 
that there is absolutely no word 


House for 


1604.” may been 


were doubtless re- 


were 


2@® masque) 


of 


conclave 


does not 


state- 











evidence to show that Shakespeare 
as ever called in to devise a singlk 
er in any one of the royal masques, 
id that to make him “an important in 
ri in the entertainment of kings, 
and their ambassadors” is ro- 
il ne without labelling the book “To 
’ »! 
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orchestra, by George W. Chadwick 
(1909); “The Bamboula,” a rhapsodic dance 
founded West Indian air, py Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor (1910); Henry K. Hadley’s 
(North, East, South, 


and 
on a 


Fourth Symphony 


West), and “Collegiate Overture,” for male 
horus and orchestra, by Horatio Parker 
(1911) Aphrodite symphonic fantasie 
for orchestra, by George W. Chadwick, and 
two work by Samuel Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, “A Tale of Old Japan,” for soli, chorus, 
nd orchestra, and a concerto for violin 

1 orchestra (1912); t Kelley Symphony, 

st ribed, and another novelty of this 
veat t rts, a “Negro Rhapsody,” by 
Hent Gilbert This ple also, which is 

ind L negro hont,” was conduct- 

} 207 

W ~ fried Wagner was asked to con- 
tribute an article on t Wagner centenary 
» t London Daily News, he replied: “I 
refer to |! silent n this occasion We 

i ‘ reasons sam reasons for 

hich ] not i thi vear at our 
I t lhaus in Bayr ! What are 
t ) Are Siegfried and Cosima 
Wa Tit ‘ ull the 

s to sa tl Parsifal” monopoly for 
Bavyreut ! fail ; Evidently, “Parsi- 
! n Paris 
t itr ing to per- 
1 

Gi Szambat Ss seventieth 
bir l va lebrated in Rome on May 18, 
i yf the few Italian composers of 
note W referred the concert stage to the 

! ! He owed his prominence early 

hi ireer to Liszt, who assisted him in 

rious ways, as he did so many other tal- 

.s ng men Subsequently, Wagner 

1 in him ind it was on 

\\ ommendation that the publish- 

er, Schott, of Mainz, printed some of his 

most important works, including two sym- 

phonies, a plano concerto, two quintets, 

vo quartet and many pieces for the pi- 

Lino Szambati was the first to produce in 

Italy Liszt's Dante symphony, which 
VW agr illed “divine.” 

Leonardo da Vinci is the hero of an opera 

| produced at the Imperial Opera 

Hy it Warsaw Its title is “Medusa,” 

ind ‘it omposer the Polish musician, Ludo- 

' n vozycki,. 7 libretto deals with a 
l isode in tl artist’s life, and there 
j 1 sce in which he paints Mona Lisa 
Several German opera houses have already 
irranged to produced this novelty. 

In no country is less attention paid to 
ratorios than in Italy. The Milanese were, 
however, greatly edified by two perform- 
! f B St. Matthew's Passion and 
By Germat Requiem,” recently 
i for them } Berlin Singakademie 
nd Philhar Orchestra Turin and 
Rologna also heard this combination in the 
im horal wort 

\l ind von Bandrowski the Polish 
t lead in Cracow, after a short ill 

: 1 fit th He was known t 
t! New Yor publi through his appear 
in it the Metropolitan Opera House in 
the title rél Ignace Paderewski's opera 

Manr nbout ten years ago It was at 
th req t of the composer that Maurice 
Grau brought Mr. von Bandrowski to this 
untry, as he had first sung the role of 
the gyi hero in Cracow, Lemberg, Zurich, 
ind Cologne H appeared only in this 


opera and in one represenation of “Lohen- 
grin.” 

von Schellendorff, a 
composer of Germany, is dead in 
age of seventy-three. She 
born in St. Petersburg, and studied 
piano with Liszt, Martinoff, and Henselt. 
In addition to compositions for the piano, 
three operas, of which one, 
was frequently sung in 


Ingeborg Bronsart 
woman 
Munich at the 
was 


composed 
“Hiarne,” 


she 
entitled 
Germany. 


Art 


A History of Painting in Northern Italy, 
from the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth 


Century. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle. Edited by Tancred 
Borenius, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 3 vols. Illustrated. 
It is forty-two years since the inde- 
tatigable partners, Crowe and Caval- 


caselle, published their survey of paint- 
ing in Northern Italy. The work lack- 
ed the consistency of their more famous 
“History of Painting in Central Italy,” 
but in some ways was even more Valua- 
ble. It the first comprehensive 
treatment of a subject which had been 
neglected or relegated to the local his- 
torians. The authors were the first to 
trace the main lines of development 
from Mantegna, Giambellino, Titian, 
Giorgione. and Palma. In particular, 
they were the first to subject the legend 
of Giorgione to rational sifting. The de- 
fects of the book were a certain conde- 
scension or positive scorn of some 
charming primitive artists. The de- 
lightful Borgognone receives scant rec- 


was 


ognition, the bewitching Stefano da 
Zevio is actually flouted. Self-imposed 
limitations were the omission of the 

At 


Piedmont school, and that of Nice. 
times the authors were overmastered by 
sheer bulk of material. Minor artists, 
like G. A. Pordenone and Pellegrino da 
San Daniele, were treated with inordi- 
nate breadth. Still, as a scholar’s man- 
ual, the book was of extraordinary rich- 
ness, compact with information, and, de 
spite the numerous special researches of 
the contributors to the Rassegna d’Arte 
and Mr. Berenson’s: and Dr. Gronau’s 
comprehensive surveys, Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle has kept its place at the 
elbow of every serious student of North- 
ern Italian painting. 

But aside from the copyright 
considerations, the time for a revision 
had come. For ten years past Italian, 
English, and German scholars have been 
working steadily in this field. That the 
tinie was ripe fer a summary of results 
is shown in the simultaneous appear- 
ance of Dr. Borenius’s revision of Crowe 
and Cavaleaselle and Dr. Toesca’s “La 
Pittura e la Miniatura Lombarda.’ 
These works in many respects supple- 
ment each other. Toesca’s book is espe 
cially full on the earliest Lombard paint- 


usual 
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ing and on miniatures, treating as well | 


the subject of Transaipine influence in 


Northern Italy—topics omitted or 
handled very summarily by Dr. Bore 
nius. The new editor of Crowe and 


Cavaicaselle is a young scholar who has 
distinguished himself by broad and ex- 
act researches into the painting of the 
Vincenza school. In general, he has ac- 
auitted himself well of the task of revi- 
sion. He has left the original text in- 
tact, merely changing gallery numbers, 
etc., when necessary, and his own addi- 
tional notes are succinct and clearly 
marked. His additions swe!l the orig- 
ina! two volumes to three, which, con- 
idering the enormous increment of spe- 


cial literature and discovery, is very 
moderate. 
Well conceived as is the general 


scheme of revision, there are necessar- 
ily many slips in detail. As usual, know- 
ledge of American collections would 
have added many important pictures to 
the lists. For example, Mr. John G. 
Johnson, Mr. Carnegie, and Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney own good Costas. Mr. 
D. F. Platt has a Viti; the estate ot 
Charles Eliot Norton a fine Bartolommeo 
Veneto. Mr. Johnson's collection would, 
among many, furnish examples of Ba- 
saiti, Cima, Lotto, Palma, Romanino, 
and Tura. Such addenda could be car- 
ried much further did space permit. Ob- 
viously, it is imperative either that the 
more important works by old masters 
in America should be adequately pub- 
lished, or that all European editors of 
comprehensive books on art should in- 


clude in their preparation a trip to 
America. Other oversights are less ex- 
plicable. Concerning the Giorgione 


Judith at St. Petersburg, nothing is said 
either of the cutting down of the picture 
nor of the print that gives its original 
dimensions. Under Giorgione generally 
a full registration of the ascriptions of 
Cook and Justi would have been useful. 
It is odd to write of Timoteo delle Viti 
without mentioning Morelli’s famous 
theory that he wes Raphael's first mas- 
ter. 


But on the Dr. 
kept a sure and steady hand. By turn- 
ing to such notes as those on Amico 
Aspertini and Antonio Pisano (Pisanel- 
lo), one may realize how much new mat- 
ter has been packed into little space 
throughout the volumes. Almost in- 
variably one will commend the editor’s 
judgment as to the substance and scale 
of the annotation, compared with which 
positive merit occasional slips are neg- 
ligible. For this revived Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle a long and useful life may 
confidently be predicted. 


whole, Borenius has 





“The Guild of the Garden Lovers” (Dut- 
ton) ts a book of English amateur garden- 


ing cast in an unusual form. The “guild” is 


a group of Eneglishwomen, old friends who 
decide, as it were, to “pool” their skill at 





——— 
The 
letters 


gardening. book is made up of con 


versations, and ibiUie ess 


ays ex 


changed among the garden lovers 
the 


certain plots of ground a 


Special 


problems of gardening- treatment of 


cording to special 


circumstances; the proper grouping of per- 


ennials so as to secure the greatest har- 


mony of colors and a constant succession 
of bloom; scented gardens, wild plant bor 
ders—these are kinds of themes dealt 
with informally i these pages It is a 
book for those who have passed the fir 

Stages of flower-growing and have becom« 
interested in the subtler questions which 
belong to gardening as a fine art. Ther 
are a good many photographs, which are a 
unsatisfactory as photographs usually at 
in the attempt to give an idea of the con- 
fined and interwoven beauties lowers in 


Finance 


WHEN WE “MOVE THE CROPS.” 


Two of last week—the 


incidents 
of 


and 


tightening 
markets 


certain 
the s 
the 


directed 


European money 


mewhat remarkable 
statement of 
for May 


factor 


country’s foreign trade 
attention 
that will be 
months 


sharply to 
one important for 
the That factor 
our actual position on international ex- 
which include the 
far markets are depen- 
dent on Europe for obtaining credit on 
a subctantial scale, and the 


next few 


is 


change: would ques- 


tions, how our 


what 


pros 


pects are of our getting such facilities 
(if they are needed for the moving of 
our c.ops) between now and the end 


of the year. The problem is of singular 


importance, because of the seeming un 
willingness or inability of Europe’s mar 


kets to undertake burdens which they 
usually accept as a matter of course 
Can we, or can we not, obtain such fa- 


cilities from Europe? 


First, as to the “visible” international 
position, shown by our trade in 


chandise with the outside world 


mer- 
It 
most unusual. Last month, our exports 
ran $14,200,000 beyond the highest pre- 
vious May Partly of 
the impending change in tariff duties, 
imports decreased $22,000,000 from 1912, 
and, as a result, the excess of 
went all 
dent for the month. 


is 


record. because 


exports 


over imports beyond prece- 


This, to be sure, one month 

But the 
of the fiscal year are equally 
remarkable. Our merchandise 
for the period were $236,000,000 above 
the 


is only 
showing. eleven completed 
months 
exports 
those of the same months in 
before, while imports increased 
$159,000,000. Excess of runs 
far beyond all precedent, except for the 
two noteworthy years 1908 and 1901. As 
compared with a fiscal year as recent 
as 1911, the eleven months’ ‘ 
cess” is greater by $431,000,000 

These are large figures; 


year 
only 


exports 


‘export ex- 


but, as even 





OoL 


he sx hoolboys Know, & “merchandise ex 


port surplus” of $621,000,000 for eleven 


months is offset by some important debit 


items, and is surrounded by perpetual 
ontroversy as to how tar @ “merchan 
dise trade balance” is wiped out by an 
ial interest dues to foreign investett 
by freight payments to foreign ship: 
expenditure of ou itizens in eligi 
ands, and so on l ill these i 
were to be footed up, the! would 
reMain the powertul luel 
chasis oO! sales of on bath 
and bonds by the markets of ano he 
State, 

It is a most obscure and difficult pr 
blem to work out; it can never b at 
isfactorily determined. The worst U 
of all about it is that the man ho 
undertakes to solve it, out-of-hand 


pres¢ ntly be lost in the fog 


to talk absurdities—which ran 


way from assurances that New Yo 


has a thousand million 


placed in Europe and subject to instan 


recall (the fevorite 


taneous 


1901), to warnings that ou! 


igations to the 


j are ha 
Europe, in its 


ob! outside work 


dollars, which 


a billion 


own good pleasure, could withdraw from 


here in gold. 


The truth is that in this complicated 
matter there is only one firn 0 t 
stand on. Comparison of one year wit 
another, all surrounding circumstance 
being allowed for, wil he whet 
our position on international! hal 
is worse or better than the averag f< 
the country has certainly continued t 
fiourish in th average yeal The 
course of the sterling market will 
ally help to settle the uncertainty. This 
season's exchan,” rete—which, in spit 
of the urgent demands for capital or 
gold by Europe, has ruled steadily 
par or in this country’ favor—testi 
fies to a strong position. The foreign 
trade comparisons speak for themselv« 
the only remaining question being, how 
far the “export excess” has been or 1s 
to be offset by unusually heavy resale 
of American securities to us by Europ 

There would still be left for considera 
tion the question of “drawing on Eu 
rope next autumn to move the crops 
Supposing, for the sake of argument 
that we ordinarily borrow for that pul 
pose $100,000,000—to take a purely ar 
bitrary figure—shall we get it or not? 
If we are able to command it, how will 
Europe’s money markets | affected? 
If not. then what will be the sequel on 
our own? 

The reasonable probability is that we 


shall “draw on Europe” for commercial 
purposes, during the coming season, 
much as we usually do In an opera- 
tion of the sort. the United States oc- 


cupies towards London much the same 
borrowing to 


position as a merchant 
provide for a season's ordinary trade 
occupies towards his bank It is the 





On 

business of the bank, ai.d it is the busi- 
ness of financial Europe, to hold itself 
ready for such loans. 

Indeed, the case is stronger as re- 
gards our commercial borrowings from 
Europe; for those loans ere made by 
a customer as well as a creditor. Eu- 
rope must buy, within the period from 
which its advances of capital run, the 
grain and cotton which the proceeds of 
the loans will be used to move. What 

e foreign banks lend to us for the pur- 
pose, in August, September, and Octo- 
ber, will obviously go towards paying 
for the 
foreign markets import from us in the 
later autumu If such payment is not 


agricultural products which the 


made at one time, it must be made at 
another, and in either case the Euro 
pean markets must provide the capital 

\ 
rope ould affect these foreign mar 
ket n their own affairs, that, too, must 


» how the earlier “drafts on Eu 


be judged | the fact that the operation 
of a normal routine character, the 

nz performance of which must have 

en kept in view for months before 


hand. Without these usual advances of 
foreign capital, we should presumably 
have to face very tight money in this 
country t the end of summer With 


the advane granted, we may discover 
later on that the money situation is, by 
1utumn, much less formidable than any 


one had imagined 
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